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CHAPTER I 


A Framework for Analyzing the Effects of 
The New BART System 

lIK need for and source of this framework 

I'Im- operation of the Bay Area Rapid Transit District's 75 mile 
•'I rail network with high speed electric trains serving 33 
M-/'1onal stations in 15 communities will impact many aspects of 
Mm Hay Area's environment. These impacts will interact with 
<1tverse and complex pre-existing economic and social forces. 

Mmy of these interactions will not work out to affect any 
Ranges in future land use patterns or socio-economic conditions. 
Professor Vincent Roggeveen pointed out in a conference on 
i'.ART impacts, sometimes nothing has happened around some rapid 
iiansit stations of systems that "have been operating for 60 to 
/O years". 1 Many other interactions will cause very significant 
■ iianges in land use development potentials and socio-economic 
'•onditions. The research summarized in this report was conducted 
In order to provide information needed to predict the land use 
potential and other socio-economic changes that would occur 
i.round three Oakland BART stations with and without concommit- 
ant changes in City policy and actions. 

Our assignment was to forecast the impacts that could be ex¬ 
pected to develop in the early years of BART'S operation 
during which time some changes will occur in the factors that 
determine the economic potential of the station areas. The 
three Oakland station areas considered include the areas 


Vincent Roggeveen, Impacts of the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
System on the San Francisco Metropolitan Region , Highway 
Research Board Special Report III, Proceedingsof a 
Workshop Conference, Highway Research Board, Washington, 
DyC., 1970, p. 51. 

















surrounding the MacArthur Station located between 4oth Street, 
Telegraph Avenue and West MacArthur Boulevard, the Rockridge 
Station on College Avenue between Miles Avenue and Keith Avenu 
and the Fruitvale Station at East 12th Street and 35 th Avenue. 
In each case, the study area included that area defined as beI 
the area of direct impact and influence. Chapters IV, V and 
VI present a detailed analysis of the particular residential, 
commercial and industrial areas considered in each case. 

The permutations and combinations of possible effects that 
could result from the interaction of BART's many impacts and 
the many facets of the particular socio-economic conditions 
that now exist in the study areas around the three Oakland 
stations are infinite. To be efficient, the research program 
had to be designed in order to identify the types of impacts 
and pre-existing conditions that would interact to cause 
significant changes in land use development potentials and 
future socio-economic conditions. In order to conduct this 
analysis, a framework was needed to provide a filter or focus 
that would pinpoint the type of information the research would 
seek|— to cut down the number of questions we would need to 
ask by first hypothesizing the type of answer that would be 
important. 

Fortunately, such a framework can be sketched out by drawing 
from the available tools provided by urban economic theory and 
empirical experiences of other transportation systems. It is 
important to point out, here, that we did not assume it was 
worthwhile to study the effects of other urban transportation 
systems in order to develop analogies that could be used to 
make predictions about the effect of BART and concommitant al¬ 
ternative public policies around the three Oakland stations we 
were assigned to study. Predictions based on such comparisons 
would be either spurious or inefficient. The specific impacts 
and forces that work on and exist in the three Oakland stations 
are likely to differ significantly from the interactive im¬ 
pacts and forces that worked out their effects around the 
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jliiil ,, „r other systems. To draw conclusions from compari- 

.. n ,hi I more these differences would be erroneous. To 

Uim, i .di.-naively study the impacts and forces that work on the 
.|ih> »rations with which we are primarily concerned and 

... i i,at worked on the stations of other systems would be 

•) .. I v>‘ task. 


; |'l 10 m i ni'c, we considered the experience of other transporta- 
I i ,, /.items not as a comparative base upon which to predict 
I t. . ri .sct of the new BART stations, but as a source to develop . 
■i r, mi.-work, that would suggest the type of impacts and torces 
Mu .1,011 Id be looking for in order to predict significant 
|l- i mu ry effects. In presenting this framework we also make 
i t* . i .-ones to historical evidence that provides an empirical 
l, - i Tor believing that the theoretical framework we are 

.-ntlng is an accurate replication of the systematic effects 
|,i, ,i . an be expected to influence social and land use changes. 


Mil- UIUKCT IMPACTS OF THE BART STATION 


iin .;ystem-wide and localized effects of land-based transporta- 
iinn systems have been generated by the following kind of 
ill runt Impacts: 


,i in duction in Space Impedance 

rin- most dramatic and large-scale effects of new transportation 
. I,ems have resulted from the impact that such systems have on 
h- time/space relationships that confront would-be travelers 
in the area. Typically, the amount of time required to cover 
ii.,- space traversed by the system has been reduced. When the 
I,- w systems have become widely adopted, that is when they 
Impacted sizeable amounts of urban space, the change in time/ 
.pace relationships worked to cause major changes in land use 
patterns. The brief review of the history of urban develop¬ 
ment highlights this relationship between changes in the trans- 
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portation system and the pattern of urban development and land 
use. In essence, the impacts which effect change are those 
that either meet little resistance from pre-existing social 
and land use forces or those that work with them toward the 
same end. 

i ' 1 

Prior to the mid l800's most urban space was traversed by 
carriage or shanks’ mare. The time impedance created by these 
slow modes of travel gave us extremely concentrated cities. 

Our cities avoided the extreme crowding and congestion of 
Nero's Rome only because we were primarily a rural nation. 
Immigrants passed through our cities and went on to work 
opportunities outside the cities. The lesson here is not 
just that slow transportation systems tend to encourage 
concentrated development; it is also that transportation 
itself is only an intermediary service that will neither 
stop nor encourage urban growth in the absence of other factors 

By the mid l800’s most urban space was beginning to demand 
urban mercantile services. San Francisco became a warehouse 
and distribution point where growth was spurred by the Gold 
Rush. Oakland came to be tied to the City of San Francisco 
by a ferry terminal that encouraged an inward push of land use 
in the second half of the 19 th century as people could travel 
on daily steamboats. The first ferries reached the East Bay 
at the foot of Broadway on the Oakland estuary in 1852 . In 
1863 , the Oakland pier was built and service speeded up.^ By 
1870 , Oakland had a population of 10,500 and Alameda 1,557, 
the ferry trip taking from twenty to thirty minutes. In the 
1870's street-running railroad lines made Alameda and East 
Oakland potential sites for residential development. In 1870 , 

2 

James E. Vance, Jr., Geography and Urban Evolution in the 

San Francisco Bay Area^ Institute of Governmental Studies 

University of California, Berkeley, 1964, pp. 44, 45 . 


























lAk i inri also had a cable car line built along Broadway. But 
II' " 'h> rest of the country where horsecars and rail lines 
*•" Mu* main mode* development concentrated near the source 
ill «l ■w moving cable or horse drawn trolley lines usually 
|i 'Mil near the railroad stations and ferry terminals. As 
i|t'iMiw Hoyt wrote in his well-researched work, "The Structure 
in i Muwth of Residential Neighborhoods in American Cities": 


central growth is the result of forms of trans¬ 
portation that tend to be of approximately equal 
■ipeed from the center of the city in all direct¬ 
ions toward the periphery. It is not a question 
of absolute but of relative speed...there is a limit 
l.o the extension of settle areas along radial lines. 
After a certain point is reached, it is found that 
t.he time consumed in going to the most distant points 
on these radial lines is greater than the time re¬ 
quired to take a slower crosstown line and to trans¬ 
fer to the main radial line at a point closer to the 
center of the city. 3 


11o111* who studied the pattern of developments in American 
m i (>s that were largely built up prior to 1890 tended to 
Milnk in terms of the concentric circle theory of development 
Mill the oldest and cheapest housing tending to be in the 
'•liter and the newer and more desirable units on the peri¬ 
phery . 


hi. In 1887 , an electric traction motor developed by Frank 
.'•Prague permitted the development of a new and faster intra- 
iirban transportation technology. As James E. Vance has 
pointed out, the electric trolley permitted the decongestion 
"f our cities. Its impact had such a great effect because 
1 1 . came at a time when Oakland and many other cities were 
becoming booming manufacturing centers. The cities, not the 
farms, became the place where economic opportunity existed. 


Homer Hoyt, The Structure and Growth of Residential 
N eighborhoods in American Cities , Federal Housing 
Administration, Washington, D.C., 1939 * P. 101 . 
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Factories replaced the housing that stood near the ferry 
terminals. These factories could obtain materials brought 
to them by rail and ship; they obtained labor brought to them 
by the rapidly expanding trolley and electrified rail lines. 
No longer was it necessary for all but those who could afford 
carriages to live in the increasingly congested areas around 
work and shopping places. 

The East Bay had more trolley lines than the rail-served 
Peninsula and Marin County. This was one of the reasons that 
the East Bay added about 400,000 people between 1900 and 1930 
while Marin and the Peninsula added only about 75,000 people 
during that period. 


Oakland and the other East Bay communities were not the only 
ones to have their growth patterns influenced by the electric 
rail lines of the period. The final result of this technology 
was the devlopment of the Key System network that is partially 
paralleled by the present BART system. In the United States 
there were 15,000 miles of electric car track by 1897 operated 
by 909 companies. By 1912, 40,808 miles of electric streetcar 
lines tied together American Urban areas.^ 

The land use, economic and social effects of this technology 
were particularly great because they came during a period of 
great urban growth. Many of the narrow lot houses that consti¬ 
tute a significant part of Oakland's present housing stock were 
built in this period. Sometimes the developers were also pro¬ 
moters of the trolley lines that reduced the impedance of getting 
to the lots and buildings they sold. The commercial "strip 
development" shopping facilities that line the main streets near 

4 

Blake MeKeIvey, The Urbanization of America 1860-1915. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N.J., 1963. 



















h til,at Ions we studied developed first during this time 
1 ^ 1 ', n Avenue, Telegraph, Broadway and East l 4 th Street). 

IV*> i ■ < retai l businesses could operate well in small stores 

mu* tii*- t rolley lines and particularly, near the nexus of 
■ <ii. it nos. 


1»h * in space/time opportunites that was brought about by 

!H» *Mlnt, <nee of the electric trolley networks can be seen most 
tl t h ' - ■ 1 11 ally in their ability to avoid the type of congestion 
H,.«t would have occurred if this technology had not been avail- 
Hi<iu. The introduction of the automobile expanded this effect 
•vmi, further because its speed extended the commuter's potential 
M><i • md its ability to leave the arterial to go along side 

Ml. made the areas between main radial lines equally easy to 

l*» h. Manhattan provides a dramatic example of the effect 
< i<" now technologies had on residential concentration. The 
inn i ii Ion of Manhattan Island declined from 2.3 million in 
I'll" i.o 1.7 million in i960. 


Tn " . t.he impact that had the most discernible effect during 
|i<im period was the shrinkage of distance to raw land, a phenom- 
«ni»i t.hat permitted the use of vacant land to house city workers, 
lit 11 < ven here, the effect was obviously tempered by more than 
I 1 1 the reduction of impedance to vacant land during a period 
<1 urban growth. As Homer Hoyt, the economist who first postu- 
i 1 1 i’ll the sector theory of urban growth wrote, "Of course urban 
1 r.iwth may extend in one direction in terms of time consumed in 

travel because of the superior attraction of one section of the 

£- 

• 1 i.,v, or because of customary routes of travel. "5 in other 
words, even when the forces that promote urban residential 
r rowth are present, they will not be channeled merely by the 
Impact of the transportation technology. Instead, pre-existing 
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social and physical factors continue to work, but within the 
new time/space relationships. The transportation impact that 
alters the relative time it takes to get to alternative urban 
Sites works in conjunction with the impacts on the social and 

Physical terrain in order to affect whatever residential land 
use changes occur. 

Historical changes in the development paths of commercial and 
industrial land use patterns were influenced by the residential 
land use changes that occurred, as well as by the direct impact 
upon travel opportunities to alternate commercial and industria 
sites that were wrought by the impact of the new mode on the 
time and space trade-offs that always exist. Until the effect 
of the automobile and highway technology that was introduced 
around 1917 began to work with the increasing affluence of the 
post World War II period, most major retail facilities required 
a center city location for survival. In order to carry the 
depth and quality of inventory that gives a retail facility 
dominant status, its sales must be relatively high. To achieve 
high sales, a store needs a large and relatively rich customer 
base. But there is a trade-off between the wealth and size of 
the required customer base. The richer the store's client base, 
the fewer number of people need be in it; while if the client 
base is large enough, the store may be equally well off with 
people of lower incomes. 

In the pre-automobile era, major retailing agglomerations were 
found only in the centers of the residential concentrations 
that grew out from the waterway or railroad depot around which 
the city developed. The automobile permitted this concentration 
to move out father because cars traveling over highways move at 
several times the speed of electric street cars. The auto also 
raised the potential for axial growth away from the main radial 
arterial highway. This potential fit well with the social life 
style pattern of the post World War II era that favored the 
single family house and relatively large family and that included 
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||i) i.m.'lit of some of the rural poor into the central cities, 
mi, iim- pattern of residential spread to suburban areas that 
n • 11*i ic..able in the 20’s and 30's became dominant in the 50's 

.t Men. 

w>- . i , major shopping centers away from the old centers did 
i in to appear in noticeable amounts until after World 
,r ii. Their arrival had to await both the spread of population 
ni iii<- growth of affluence. Thus, again, the impact of the 

. p.. r-tat ion-induced change in residential patterns and decrease 

i ii.* time required to reach alternate shopping sites did not 
.i i.m change in land use patterns until they could mesh with the 
. . of rising incomes. It was only when these transport im- 
i put relatively many people in a position to reach suburban 
,clug centers and incomes rose so that major department stores 
ii not need to serve all the customers in an urban area that the 
i. . iii. pattern of major regional suburban shopping centers be- 

. a reality. Non-retailing commercial agglomerations followed 

... retail development for the same set of reasons. However, it 

..id be noted that highly specialized retail and commercial 

i Ices that must attract from and deal with people from the 
Mill.I re urban area continue to prefer center city locations. 

rin auto also provides us with an example of the effect that the 
i inic impedance impact worked on convenience retailers and those 
... rvlces that can be supported by a relatively small or "neigh- 

.-hood" market. As mentioned before, the land uses from which 

ui.-ne activities were conducted had previously been located 
i long trolley lines and particularly at the intersection of 
| rolley lines. The auto’s ability to travel the side streets 
■ i:i well as the main radial arterial did reduce the time that it 
would take shoppers to reach stores and offices off the main 
road. But while it is certainly true that many neighborhood 
•md community centers have developed, most of these have been 
mil It in the suburbs where vacant land has been occupied by 
non-agricultural users only after World War II. In the previously 
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built up sections of the city, new developments frequently 
stayed along the older strips. One reason for this was the 
visual impact of both trolley and highway systems that will 
be discussed next. But another force that reacted against the 
impedance-lessening impact of the auto was the attraction that 
pre-existing commercial and retailing agglomerations had to new 
facilities. Therefo re, the impacts that affect chan.P th., 
tha t , either meet litt le res istance from pre-existing soEiai"^ 
l and use forces or those that wo r k with them toward the sam* Pn , 

A review of the historical development of industrial land uses 
suggests that the previous generalization holds true for this 
use as well as residential and commercial uses. The industrial 
shift to suburban land uses has happened quickly because the 
travel time impact of the highway has interacted with several 
other impacts that all worked in the same direction. The truck' 
flexibility and low price freed the factory from total rail de¬ 
pendence for its material needs as the auto meant the labor 
force could come for farther away. At the same time, rapid 
technological change and traffic congestion in the older indust¬ 
rial sections pushed firms away from old structures and the city 
Again, however, a whole set of social and economic forces inter¬ 
acted to influence the type of new locations these industries 


^Cha n g e In the Relative Advertis ing Value of Alternate Location. 

A second impact of a new transportation system that tends to 
work most directly on commercial activities is the alternation 
m human traffic flows that works to alter the relative visual 
exposure of passers-by at alternate locations. The value of a 
store window or billboard increases directly with the number and 
disposable income of those who walk or ride by it. The locations 
value of a window is greatest because it cannot only advertise 
to passers-by but also attract them into establishments, m 
other words, the window effect is achieved when large numbers of 
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pass by a site by a mode that easily permits them to 

ft . Into the establishment behind the window. The " 100 $ 

I. -l ion" in a town is one that attracts more people that are 
Inpnhl.e of coming in past its doors and windows than any other 
»l t.o. 


ni<- advertising value or billboard effect of the same number and 
i vp»* of people passing a site that they cannot go into is less 
Ilian the value of a site they can reach. Nevertheless, both 
i ,1"'.'; of advertising values are important to commercial estab- 

.. The trolley transport networks that preceded the auto- 

iiii.iil le dispensed a broad window effect since commuters could 
n i only see the stores and offices along the trolley line, but 
ihry could easily get off the car and go in. Furthermore, trans- 
i■i points occurred relatively frequently and at these points 
..me Increase in the window effect took place. Finally, the 

■ niter of the city was clearly established at the point from 
which all lines radiated. The 100 $ location of the trolley car 
r rn had a much higher proportion of the total population passing 
i.v It than does today's 100$ location. 

The freeway and high speed rail systems are alike here in that 
ih.-y provide window-type advertising effects only at stations 
Miid off ramps even though they provide billboard possibilities 
.long the way. The historic difference between the effects 
that resulted from a trolley or unlimited access radial street 
vrrsus the limited access freeway and fixed rail high speed 
network are clear. While all of these provided a linear 

■ •.pread of billboard opportunities, the land use affecting window 
Impact was spread out by the former and concentrated by the 
rreeway and fixed rail. 

Boundary Impacts 

At any one point in time, residential neighborhoods do tend to 
attract people whose incomes and life styles are relatively 
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similar, that is, the variances in income and life style values 
that one finds within a neighborhood will be less than the 
variance one finds within the urban area as a whole. Histori-* 
cally, major transportation lines have frequently become 
boundaries that separate neighborhoods of different types. 

"Coming from the wrong side of the tracks" is more than an 
expression. 

Alterations to the Physical Environment 


Each of the various tranportation technologies have worked to 
alter the physical environment. The "exhaust" from horses pol¬ 
luted the streets of pre -1870 cities just as the exhaust from 
autos pollutes the air today. Noise and changes in the visual 
amenity level are other examples of impacts that transportation 
facilities do impose on the immediate areas they pass through. 
Perhaps one of the most dramatic effects of such impacts on 
land use potential through interaction with demand factors is 
presented by the example of Park Avenue in New York. 

When steam railroad tracks ran along Park Avenue the noise and 
smoke made the area quite undesirable. Thus, when the train 
was electrified and put underground, the improvement in the 
physical environment was great. Fortunes were made by land 
speculators who had acquired the shanties that were previously 
all that could be rented along the tracks. With the train 
underground, it became possible to develop Park Avenue for 
high income housing. 

Disruption Impacts 

The act of building a capital intensive transport system such 
as a road or rail line can have a disruptive impact upon the 
previous pattern of activity in a local area. Some disruption 
is caused by the actual clearance and relocation of those who 
lived or worked in the cleared structures. Additional effects 
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'ire caused by an interruption in the pattern of activities 
that never gets completely re-established. In some cases 
'•••.tablishments relocate and never move back into the area 
because of the inconvenience and loss of sales involved even 
ir the disruption is temporary, and in other cases older owners 
may close their stores and not reopen because they are unable 
to absorb temporary losses and are too old to relocate and 
i" gin again. While few historical records of studies exist 
to provide examples of the effects wrought by such disruption, 
the need to consider the effect of this impact seems clear. 

TIIK NATURE OP THE INTERACTIVE FORCES THAT WORK WITH BART 
IMPACTS TO AFFECT CHANGE 


In addition to permitting us to catalogue the kinds of direct 
'mpacts that can be induced by a new transportation technology, 
the history of new systems in urban areas does permit us to draw 
the following generalizations about the effect of such impacts 
*>n the urban system: 


1. In no cases do effects that result from the 
transportation systems' impacts stem purely 
or automatically from these impacts. Instead, 
such effects are always the result of the 
transportation impact altering one or more 

of the factors that maintain the present land 
use and socio-economic equilibrium so as to 
upset that equilibrium. 

2. Dramatic change occurs in situations where the 
forces that resist changes are relatively weak 
and/or the impact on change-seeking forces is 
great. In the case of land uses, the forces 
that resist change are the costs of constructing 
new land uses or altering the condition of the 
present stock. The overall and localized demands 
for housing, commercial and industrial space are 
the "push factors" that can create the potential 
for change. 


Examples of dramatic changes occurring where resistance is 
relatively weak are provided by land use changes that occur at 
the edges of an urban area when a new system alters the pre- 
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existing space impedance. Resistance to the creation of new 
houses, commercial facilities and plants is lowest on the 
vacant land at the edge of town because the builder of space 
merely has to pay for the land and construction costs; he 
does not have to pay the costs associated with demolishing 
existing structures after first paying for the captialized 
value of whatever income the older structures do bring in. 

Thus when a new transportation system reduces space impedance 
at a time when the growth of either the population or income 
generates a demand for new houses, commercial facilities or 
factories, the type of "urban sprawl" that has been associated 
with all new transport technologies since the 1850 's rapidly 
appears. The expectation and the reality of this "opening up" 
of formerly agricultural land for uses that can outbid the 
xarmer fcr acreage works to drive up land values at the edge of 

town. The BART system is already working to create this classic 
effect. 


Commercial land uses provide the most graphic examples of trans¬ 
port impacts working to effect change because they facilitate 
or permit highly intense growth of demands that can overcome 
even fairly strong resistance. When trolley lines or major auto 
arterials crossed, the positive impact on retail demand was 
almost always enough to drive commercial rents to the point 
where it became profitable to tear down or at least remodel into 
commercial space any existing single family structure that stood 
near such a transport confluence. Of course the country’s most 
dramatic example of transportation facilitating a demand that 
pushes for constant land use change is provided by New York City, 
Transport links permit two million people per day to travel into 
the nine squre miles that make up Manhattan's business district. 
Some 140,000 come in cars; 200,000 take buses; 100,000 ride 
the railroads and-1,400,000 take the subway . 6 The transport 
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Plan for New York C ity 

The M.I.T. Press, Camb 


, New York City Planning Commission 
ridge, 1969 , p. 48. 
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Hyf I,rim that reduces impedance to permit this inpouring facili- 
' lit>i •»concentration. As New York's planners wrote, "The key to 
I hr city's national center function is concentration." 

national city function they refer to provides jobs that 
i' "luce a very intensive demand for office space* The New 
' 'i Planning Commission reports that between 1959 and 1969, 
Manhattan builders erected 195 major new office buildings that 
»» Mud 67 million square feet of office space to the city — 

•wicc the total office space in the next nine largest American 
I' I cm combined. Intensive demand made it profitable to tear 
1 /11 older high rise buildings for newer, taller skyscrapers, 
i "id values soared in response to intensive demand, the only 
|<"irce of high land values. 

rin* examples of center city and peripheral land use change 
1 "present the extremes of high demand and low resistance. The 
1 . p«‘ of change that could affect the areas around the three 
■Kland stations we studied will not be so extreme. The re- 
ulMtance to change that exists in all three areas is not uniquely 
l"W — very little vacant land exists. Furthermore, the types of 
demands that play themselves out around the three stations are 
"<d likely to be enormously altered by BART station impact. There- 
it is very unlikely that any very dramatic effects of the 
1 vpe discussed in the above examples will result. The impacts of 

I lie three BART stations will only work to make incremental changes, 
and in some cases the changes wrought will be slight. In all 

• uses the important determinants will be the socio-economic con- 

II Lions in the neighborhoods and not the city-wide demand pres- 
11 res that BART channels to the neighborhoods. 

The next chapter of this report sets up a general framework or 
model for measuring the resistance to change and predicting the 
amount of demand or push force that would have to be generated 
to overcome this resistance and cause land use change. The costs 
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of constructing and demolishing different Hinds of space are 
relaMveiy similar for all of Oakland, and thus this component 
the change resisting forces" can be presented once and 
'dered in each separate analysis of the manner In which 
it will interact with other factcrs so as to maintain or up¬ 
set the present equilibrium In the three study areas. The 
other component of resistance to change Is the capitalised 
value of the existing structure. This value Is Itself, of 
course, dependent upon the existing and Impacted demand forces. 

herefore we had to study demand conditions not only to predict 
the direction and magnitude of these change-Inducing conditions 
as they are impacted by the BART station, but also to predict 
the value of existing structures. 

Two kinds of demands are Impacted by a new transport system- 
system-wide and local conditions. In this study we considered 
system-wide impacts only to the very limited extent that they 
set the general parameters for the demand potentials of any 
Oakland area. By system-wide effects we refer to changes in the 
overall productivity and resource-using capability of the region 
a might work to alter economic development and the growth 
and distribution of Income. We did not consider these effects 
irectly. instead we worked with the City Planning Department 
to identify the path of locational changes for various kinds of 
usiness activities qnd housing market segments. Existing fore- 
cas s were utilized to project the growth of space-using groups. 
These forecasts are briefly reviewed In Chapter Ill. These 
economic forecasts and the analysis of dynamic spatial 
trends in Oakland’s business and residential land uses added 
perspective to our analysis of the manner in which transport 
impacts win affect local demand. If land use changes are to 
occur, these demands must be strong enough to overcome resistance 
to change. As Chapter II will explain, this means that rents 
w ich indicate the intensity of demand must equal or exceed the 
construction and land cost constraints that do and will exist 
within each of our study areas. 
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in each study area, BART station impacts alter demand to the 
pi' 1 Lent that they change the relative desirability of the area 
• " the consumer groups that constitute the market for residen- 
1 I'U space and for the services of those who rent or buy com- 
■ n:ial and industrial space. The types of impacts we looked 
r were categorized above. The framework used enabled us to 
i 1 udy the nature and magnitude of the impacts that have already 
•MMiurred and to forecast those that will come into play in 
f'"ture years as the system becomes fully operational. 

Hivlously the impacts varied from station to station. But very 
ignificant variances were also found to exist in the physical 
uni social conditions of the sub-areas that constitute the 
Ighborhoods surrounding a given station. Chapters IV, V, and 
VI summarize our analysis of socio-economic and physical condi- 
iions within the three study areas. These chapters also present 
•iir estimate of the land use demand impact that the construction 
>i the stations has already had and present our forecast of the 
demand effect that their impact will have in the future. 

Demand itself is a functional relationship between the price 
ihat individuals or corporations will pay for a given land use 
and the amount or quality such space that they will take. For 
•■he purpose of the analytical framework we will present the end 
result of that relationship in terms only of the price or value 
•hat can be obtained for a given type of use under the conditions 
i.hat exist after BART impact. Thus, in effect, our analysis will 
look at the full range of circumstances that will set the para¬ 
meters for a demand function that will apply to the various uses 
In each area after BART'S impact is felt, but to quantify this 
relationship we will present a number that will indicate the 
particular point on this demand curve that is reflective of the 
price that will be paid given the quantity of that land use that 
«an logically be expected to develop within each of the areas. 

Chapter VII then summarizes our use of the land use change-pre¬ 
dicting framework and costs presented in Chapter II to forecast 
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"" I economic composition of the neighbors, the esthetic nature 
i the area including the outside appearance of the other 
'willing units, educational facilities and friends for their 
iiiidren, street safety, noise level, prestige and relative 
accessibility to frequently-visited places, most importantly 
, '* , ' ice work. At any one point in time these attributes are 
unique to each particular neighborhood. In fact, one can define 
< neighborhood as being a group of spatially clustered dwelling 
units that share a very similar set of these demand-differenti¬ 
ating attributes. That definition may not conform to census 
tracts or other common methods of collecting data, but it does 
• ■on form to the perceptions of housing users and the demand - 
'intermining preferences and incomes that pertain to them. If 
HART impact changes one or more of the significant attributes, 
l t alters the demand for housing in that neighborhood. 

Another way of saying this is that a particular type of housing 
demand is, at any one point in time, relevant to each neighbor¬ 
hood with a particular type of attributes. Thus we can see 
that a particular demand function relates to those groups of 
neighborhoods with similar attributes and call such a group of 
possibly non-contiguous neighborhoods a social area. When some 
i«lgnificant attributes of a neighborhood are changed, it can be 
•aid to alter its social area. This automatically puts it in 
u nevr demand category. Figure 1-1 presents a representation 
or a city in terms of this abstract relationship. 

in l’igure 1-1 the straight lines represent social areas while 
(die portion of these lines topped byrepresent different 
neighborhoods within a social area. Note that for housing units 
m the same structural type, rent or purchase price goes up as 
the social areas become more desirable to those with the money 
to outbid others for the units in that location. Thus the rents 
in neighborhoods of area ”g” are much higher than those of the 
two neighborhoods in area "a". The structural quality and size 
of ohe units are not identical from social area to social area 
because those who can pay more for more desirable locations also 
generate effective demands for higher quality units. 
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If a BART impact produces a net change in the attributes of /. 
neighborhood which are perceived as important by housing dem/m 
ders, the demand for residential units in the neighborhood in 
altered, in terms of the relationship depicted in Figure I-l, 
such attribute-changing impacts work to alter the social are/i 
designation of a neighborhood so that it will change its posl 
tion in the figure in relation to the other neighborhoods whei 
there is no net change. 


In each study area our research separated the station area int< 
its neighborhood components. The social, physical and economl 
attributes of each neighborhood were then studied to suggest 
the effect of the various impacts. 

FIGURE I-l 


Price 



The Neighborhoods and 
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.. rc lal Demand 


|i„ .lornand for commercial space at alternative locations tends 
I n'fleet relative differences in the cost of doing business 
t'.ii l.he ability to generate sales. The forces which interact 
1111111 a system that is less complicated than the system described 
limvi* for housing demand include three major factors. 

IV, first relates to the confluence of people that have ready 
i, , f’68 to a given site. Sales differences relate to the rela- 
ii , proximity of the location to large numbers of buyers with 
Mm Income to make purchases. As was explained earlier in this 
i,.,pter the sales potential of a site is greater, the larger the 

.. of buyers and the higher the incomes of this consumer or 

i i i-nt base. This same relationship applies to the demand for 
, i i t-nt-serving office uses such as banks, travel agencies, and 
-.ileal and dental offices. It further applies to commercial 

.. which serve local, community or regional markets. In all 

■ rums, this proximity is a function of residential patterns and 
i in- impedance-reducing impact of transport systems. 

The second major factor is the agglomeration effect which relates 
to t,he nearness of other complimentary customer-attracting facili- 
1.1 ( >8 and services. In his famous paper on spatial competition, 
Harold Hotelling proved analytically that competing sellers of 
-.imllar products do best if they are located next to each other, 
i ‘•l.ailers, automobile dealers, hotel owners, and heads of offices 
whore information is processed have drawn the same conclusion 
i.lirough personal experience and observation. Thus a component 
,,p the demand for a given facility at a specific site is deter¬ 
mined by the existence of and the proximity to other similar 

^Harold Hotelling, "Stability in Competition", Economic 
Journal, Vol. XXXIX, 1929 , PP. 41 - 57 . 


















facilities. The existence of an agglomeration of antique 
stores along College Avenue, of medical offices on Pill Hill 
or of automobile dealers along Broadway or Fruitvale Avenue 
attests to this phenomenon. 


The third major demand factor relates to the advertising attri¬ 
butes of the location and as has already been explained, is a 
function of the number and income of buyers and clients, the 
nearness of other customer-attracting facilities and services, 
and the relative visual exposure of passers-by, especially 
those who are able to enter the establishment. 

j j 

Industrial Demand 

i Industrial demand is a function of the cost of bringing raw 
materials and finished products to and from alternative sites 
and of the cost of the labor services needed for production. 
Since trucks have represented an increasingly large role of 
the total transportation costs associated with industrial pro¬ 
duction, and since BART is not designed to carry goods, the 
location of a plant near to the freeway will remain as an import 
ant determinent of industrial demand. Therefore, the only cost 
ractors that are likely to be impacted by BART are those asso¬ 
ciated with attracting labor to the area and with affecting 
the land use potential so that improvements are made to the 
desirability of the area's environment. We live in an age where 
people have become used to commuting long distances so that the 
convenience and desirability of a location from the workers' 
point of view has become more important than transportation 
access per say. For example, the presence of attractive res¬ 
taurants and shopping facilities will tend to make it easier for 

a firm or plant to attract female labor than the lack of such 
facilities. 















CHAPTER II 


A Framework for Forecasting the Localized Effect of 
the BART System on Land Use Potential 

I’Mc discussion in Chapter I identifies the kinds of direct 
impacts that can result from the introduction of a new transit 
M.yntem and describes the nature of the forces that interact 
M Ui these BART impacts to effect change. In the case of land 
ur.es, it is the overall and localized demands for residential, 

■ ommercial and industrial space that are the "push factors" 
Uiat create the potential for change and it is the costs of 
'•onstructing new land uses or altering the condition of the 
present stock that are the forces that resist change. The 
last section of Chapter I then describes the nature of the 
i*anic localized demand relationships that can be altered by 
i'ART impacts so as to provide demand pressures for land use 
•-Mange. Those changes in land use potential that will occur 
do so in those situations where the forces that resist change 

* re relatively weak and/or the BART impact on the change- 
noeking or demand forces is great. 

'i'he purpose of this chapter is to develop a general frame¬ 
work or model for measuring these costs or resistances to 
Mange, for identifying the interaction between the supply 

• rid demand variables involved in land use decision-making, 
and for predicting the amount of demand or push force that 
would have to be generated to overcome this resistance and 
cause land use change. Because the costs of constructing and 
demolishing different kinds of space are relatively similar 
Tor all of Oakland and are not affected by BART impacts, this 
component of the "change resisting forces" can be presented 
once as the basis of the model and used in each separate an¬ 
alysis of the manner in which it will interact with other 
factors so as to maintain or upset the present equilibrium 

In the three study areas. 
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The framework or model developed in this chapter to be used 
in later chapters to forecast the localized effect of the 
BART system on land use potential is presented as a series 
of tables which translate the relevant parameters into 
numerical relationships between variables so as to be useful 
for forecasting opportunities for particular types of new 
development. Given the BART impacts on the demand parameters 
that will be specifically identified for each neighborhood 
of each study area in Chapters IV, V, and VI, within the con¬ 
text of the overall macro demands identified in Chapter III, 
the end result or output of using this model will be a fore¬ 
cast of development alternatives or land uses that are poten¬ 
tially feasible in each study area given the present zoning 
pattern there or assuming changes in the existing zones. 

I 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE RELATIONSHIPS THAT FORM THE BASIS 

OF THE FRAMEWORK OR WORKING MODEL 

i 

Any land use pattern arises from a whole assemblage of private 
land use decisions. Each such decision is a function of sev¬ 
eral factors, interacting together in a market which is in¬ 
herently dynamic, constantly absorbing and responding to 
changes in the elements of supply and demand. At the time 
that a decision is made to build on a given site, consider¬ 
ation of the relevant parameters relating to that particular 
development indicates Its feasibility. The process of creating 
a structure on a particular parcel of land and also that of 
deciding about the "best" type of capital improvement for that 
land having first identified the range of possibilities. 

Because population, income, personal preference, mortgage 
availability, building and transportation technology, and other 
factors do not remain constant, and because the mere passage 
of time creates a dynamic of its own as it causes buildings to 
deteriorate in particular ways, such development decisions 
are constantly being made. 

From the perspective of the developer, this decision means 
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111 initial choice concerning the basic structure type 
i single family house, an apartment building, or an office 
"nllding, for examples. It also means a decision about the 
■.onomic stratum by which the dwellings or structures are 
expected to be used and the approximate size of such a market 
• •gment. The the development process itself involves busi¬ 
ness functions such as negotiating for land and for construe- 
iIon financing as well as dealing with the suppliers of labor 
•ind materials for the physical construction of the building. 

Henerally, the user is rather remote from the direct develop¬ 
ment decision, but is instead in the position of consumer in 
I.he market place, reacting favorably or unfavorably to what 
Is available for his use and thus indirectly greatly influ¬ 
encing subsequent development through the expression of his 
demand in the form of the rents or prices that he is willing 
l.o pay. 

The decision as to the "best" type of development for a given 
parcel depends on the income-producing potential of the prop¬ 
erty. Whether from the perspective of an owner-builder, a 
lender, or an outside developer, one can look upon the property 
as an income-producing use for investable funds. Thus, in¬ 
vestment criteria such as the rate of return on invested funds 
will determine the feasible development options and the "best" 
use of land which is already owned or of land which is to be 
acquired for development. In esssence, the developer's gain 

can be translated into the difference between the value of 

£' 

the completed property and the sum of all land and develop¬ 
ment costs. 

Therefore, the process of identifying feasible development 
options begins by defining the physical parameters which 
describe the basic structures that are likely to be built in 
the areas under study including the type and size of structure 
and the type of construction. To these variables we can assign 
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cost estimates that currently apply in Oakland. We can con¬ 
sider that the construction costs per square foot are given 
parameters in that any changes in them are not a function of 
changes in the demand in the neighborhoods. However, changes 
in the size of structures and units to be built are directly 
related to the preferences of renters and owners and are 
therefore a function of the demand. 

It is then important to identify the magnitude of the demand 
for each type of use as indicated by the rents that are obtaii 
able. As was described in Chapter I, the nature of the basic 
localized demand relationships which describe the area's socio 
economic and physical conditions affect the areas' desirabilll 
to alternate consumer groups and thus determine the magnitude 
of the rents or prices which are obtainable for each type /of 
land use. Thus the term "rent" conveys something more than 
the payment made by a tenant for the right to live in a dwelll 
which belongs to another or to use another's structure for pur 
poses of one's business. It refers to the price of a commodity 
which is fixed in supply and therefore must be allocated as a 
function of demand. For example, consider an acre of land witi 
a small house on it in the wilderness. The demand for it will 
be very limited and the rental income very modest. However, ji 
this acre of land with the same home on it were located at the 
center of a large, prosperous city, the demand will be so great, 
that the rent will provide a sizeable income. Thus, the dollar 
amount of obtainable rent is primarily a function of the demand 
for space at a particular location. Those factors which are 
included in this concept of demand were described and explained 
in Chapter I and include: 

1. Social and economic characteristics of 
the neighborhood 

2 . Adjacent land uses 

3. Location and accessibility 

4. Amenities and other property 
improvements 
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. Physical condition of the structure 
and other adjacent structures 

6. Lot size 

7. Style or design of building 

8. Size of the structure or unit 

Thus, rents are a function of the structure and of its loca¬ 
tion, of the comparative advantages of this location over 
Hternate sites, and of the expectations of how the indivi¬ 
dual demand factors may change. As such, the rents are 
■ b-termined by the interaction of these forces in the market. 

The level of rents has no necessary relation to the histori- 
• uil costs incurred. An extravagantly constructed building 
may represent costs far greater than the capitalized value 
of obtainable rents, and a building constructed just prior 
to an inflationary period may produce rents greatly in excess 
of its historical cost. The important relationship is that 
between the capitalized value of market-determined rents and 
the costs incurred in building or acquiring an existing property. 
If such a relationship is to be financially beneficial, the 
former value should exceed the latter. The price of an existing 
building represents the capitalized value of the rents expected 
from it. If the building is sold, the present owner pays the 
previous owner in advance the expected future rent from the 
property. 

Therefore, changes in one or more of the demand factors listed 
above and described in Chapter I may cause changes in demand 
••is evidenced in changes in obtainable rents, which in turn will 
affect the financial feasibility of new construction or of 
existing improvements and land uses. Thus if one or more of 
the BART impacts described in Chapter I produces a net change 
In one or more of the attributes of a neighborhood or commer¬ 
cial street which are perceived as important by demanders the 
demand for such land uses at that location is altered, and this 






change is seen as a change in the obtainable rents in the 
market. Therefore the critical step in this analysis of the 
feasibility of alternative developments or land uses is to 
carefully consider all of the factors which determine obtain¬ 
able rents and the effect of BART impacts upon these factors. 

So, for each type of unit, determined by structural type and 
size, that is likely to be built in Oakland the total construe 
tion cost can be compared with the capitalized value of 
obtainable rents, given BART impacts, in order to forecast 
the financial feasibility of new development after these im¬ 
pacts are felt. To the developer, the monthly cash flow from 
rents must be sufficient to cover loan payments which will 
amortize a given loan in a given period of time. Further, 
the net worth of future receipts from the property should 
produce a rate of return on investment that competes with (the 
rates of return available on other investments and which pro¬ 
vides the investor with a return to cover liquidity risks, 
depreciation, and other additional risks. 

It should be mentioned that information relating to the 
individual developer, owner, or investor plays an important 
role in determining feasibility. One's tax bracket and 
attitude toward risk may enchance the desirability of cer¬ 
tain projects. For example, in the case where the sum of 
depreciation and loan interest exceed the net income from 
the property in a particular year, the tax shelter which re¬ 
sults may be advantageous to certain high tax bracket indi¬ 
viduals. Therefore, with the great diversity of individual 
situations which exists, a general model for determining 
feasibility" might not always be useful. However, it is use¬ 
ful to look at the common procedures which apply in the more 
general case given a particular set of parameters and a given 
market situation, remembering that there will be some ex¬ 
ceptions. 


The difference between the capitalized value of rents and the 
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i-ost of constructing the new improvement is the value of the 
l.md. When obtainable rents provide revenue which exceeds the 
i- velopment costs including payment for the use of money, this 
difference is defined as the residual value of the land. From 
i.hc landowner's point of view, the highest and best use of 
i.he land will occur when the residual value is the largest. 

The residual value represents the maximum allowable land and 
other site costs for a particular development, given the ob¬ 
tainable rents and improvement costs. A comparison of this 
cost to the actual cost of land in our study areas will deter¬ 
mine if the development is feasible in a particular neighbor¬ 
hood. Thus, in the case of vacant land, a comparison is made 
between the derived residual land value and the cost of land 
acquisition plus any site preparation costs. In the situation 
where there is an existing structure on the land, the residual 
value must be compared to the capitalized value of the existing 
structure which is represented in the market as the cost of 
purchasing the existing building and lot, plus costs of de¬ 
molition and site preparation. Such comparisons will indi¬ 
cate which types of construction are feasible in which loca¬ 
tions, given the obtainable rents and current construction 
costs, and assuming a certain density of development. Since 
the land cost per unit constructed is also a function of 
density as defined in the zoning ordinance, the density as¬ 
sumption can be varied so as to test the impact of zoning 
on the per unit land cost and therefore on feasibility. 

Thus, when the value of an existing property is less than the 
residual land value for a particular new development, we can 
forecast that a succession of land use will ultimately occur 
as long as market conditions remain unchanged. That use which 
will most likely be realized will be that which offers the 
highest land value profit potential as long as the costs of 
land and existing improvements exceed the allowable land 
value, then that new development being considered will not 
occur. Thus, the concept of highest and best use rations 
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lander time as well as among competing development pro- 


some new use would mean to sacrifice its " + 

^ add an amount e,ual to 

new construction aite^ativLT °' ”” m ° St Pr ° mlSl " R 

if the residual v!lu e "s not i "° ney - l0Sl "* Potion, 
the io<?<? r i ar ge enough to compensate for 

the loss of valuable capital stock. Thus, an obsolete build, 
may represent the hirhast k * oiete build In 

However, further obso ce n d^T ^ ^ 

-low the residual land value 1 ZZ a"I s f"" 

would ultimately occur. Thus, an owner who is lare of thV'’' 

potential increase in demand for space in his area due to the 

z :::::: of the bart system ^ *» - —«» h z 

perty is being considered for a new mQ . P 

vo-pw 4 a new use * may be encouraged to 
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Further, an owner who is holding out for a high price on his 

land may be surrounded by properties that . 

rebuilt As +hio u properties that are being sold and 

because of the ap P ens > obtainable rents will increase 
ecause of the general improvement in the area. Thus the 
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uy out the existing use at the higher price An 
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ueoenorate and become obsolete. 

Of course, there is the problem that land prices may be in- 
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Ijuind in a station area in anticipation of increased 
i , ..id and the resultant land use change. Owners and even 
|,iH County Assessor may value properties in expectation of 
,i ,ii- increases that never become realities. Often, because 
tit i,,• ighborhood conditions, demand does not increase as ex- 
,.■led and therefore, new development may not be feasible 
Mi" ' I fically because existing land prices are too high. Any 
,, h increases in land values without comparable increases 
in rents, will lead to less development than would have been 
ih,' case in the absence of such expectations. 

11 Is now useful to summarize this discussion of the important 
i. l.crm inants of land use change so as to set the stage for the 
r,,rmulation of a working model designed to test the feasibil- 
iiy of alternative land use changes given the introduction of 
ihe BART system. Essentially, the premise is that BART im¬ 
pacts will affect demand through the relationships explained 
in Chapter I so as to create the opportunity for landowners 
l,o receive increased rents; increased rents increase the 
Income-producing potential of a property and assuming constant 
construction costs create the opportunity for greater land value 
profits and the landowners' desire to secure the greatest re- 
1 ,urn per unit of land establishes a system of priorities which 
allocates land over time and among competing types of uses. 

THE FRAMEWORK OR WORKING MODEL ASSUMING OAKLAND COST STRUCTURES 

It is now possible to estimate the costs of conceptual develop- 
ment alternatives that are appropriate in the areas of study 
and to which the market may be expected to react favorably. 

These costs can be associated with the parameters just identi¬ 
fied to develop a model to test development feasibility. 

Residential Land Uses 

Low Rise Apartments- 

Tables II-l and II -2 are designed to test the feasibility of 
the construction of apartment units of alternative types and 
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Allowable Site Cost Per Unit for New Construction as a Function of Construction 
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Allowable Site Cost per Unit for New Construction as a Function of Construction 
_ Costs and Obtainable Rent3 _ 
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and qualities of construction and of alternative sizes. 

Tables II-A, II-B, II-C, and II-D contain cost estimates 
assuming wood frame construction at costs of $18.19 per squan 
foot for good construction such as for the more luxurious hl/'i 
quality apartments and $14.87 per square foot for average con 
struction as is used for many public housing units. 1 For ea. i. 
case we also add $2,000 to the cost per unit for the addition 
of a basement garage. Each of these four tables considers a 
different size of apartment unit including 650 square feet for 
a typical one bedroom apartment, 800 square feet for an aver¬ 
age two bedroom, 1,000 square feet for a large two bedroom, 
luxury apartment, and 1,200 square feet for a three bedroom 
or apartment with a den or a large garden-type apartment 



The numbers given in these tables represent the allowables si to 
cost per new unit including costs or acquiring land and any 
existing improvements, of demolition, and of site preparation, 
as a function of construction costs and obtainable rents. 


To calculate the numbers for allowable site cost given in each 
table we capitalize the annual future stream of income from 
rents and subtract from this amount the costs of constructing 
the new unit. The residual value which is left is the amount 
allowable to cover all site costs if such a unit were to be 
developed. Thus the calculations follow the formula: 

Monthly Rent 12 

per Unit _ X months _ Construction _ Allowable 

■jo ” Cost per Unit ~ Site Cost 

per Unit 

The reader will notice that multiplying the monthly by 12 and 
then dividing this amount by .12 is the same as multiplying the 
monthly rent by 100,. Thus the calculations can be simplified. 


1. Current construction costs used in this report are those 
given in the Building Standards Monthly published by the 
International Conference of Building Officals for Jan-Feb. 
1973 and adjusted to reflect the cost situation in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. This information was supplied to 
GG+A by the City of Oakland Building and Housing Departmenl. 
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*|*(,. re is another way to calculate the allowable site costs 
' i 11 yields the same amount. We can describe the relationship 
Itniwi-en gross income and the value of the property by using a 
. • lot called the gross income multiplier. Such an indicator 
hi widely used by appraisers and investors for appraising income 
"portles. For the areas included in this study, a gross annual 
in. mne multiplier of 8.33 is appropriate. Thus the formula for 

■ ■ irelating allowable site costs becomes: 

Monthly Rent 12 Construction Allowable 

per unit X months X 8.33 - Cost per unit = Site Cost 

per unit 

Apnln, in this case, multiplying the monthly rent by 12 and then 
11v 8.33 is the same as multiplying the rent figure by 100. 

i r t.he future income from the project is not large enough to 
iii* able to amortize the cost of construction, the allowable site 

■ iiiit is shown as a negative amount indicating that a subsidy of 

ihat amount will be needed in addition to any site costs if the pro¬ 
ject is to be built. Thus a negative amount indicates that the 
Income to be generated from rent will not be sufficient to 
cover any site costs and will be below the amount needed to 
cover construction costs by the negative amount shown in the 
I,able. 

The results of each calculation of allowable site cost per unit 
I’or each different assumption of obtainable rent per unit are 
presented in a form which "maps" the feasibility of alternative 
developments. To explain, consider the example from Table II- 
1-B for the construction of an 800 square foot wood frame apart¬ 
ment. Reading from that table, it is shown that the development 
of such an apartment—that is, good construction—will be finan¬ 
cially feasible (profitable) if obtainable rent is $180 a month 
and if site cost for that unit is $3,^48 or less. ,In general 
if the actual amount of site cost is located below or to the 
left of this amount of obtainable rent the project is likely 
to be feasible. The difference between the allowable site cost 









which is the residual value of the land in that particular 
development scheme and the actual site cost as determined b,v 
the existing improvements and lot and demolition costs repn 
sents the amount of land value profit. The greater this 
difference, the more feasible the development of that project} 
Conversely, if the actual site cost exceeds the allowable 
amount and lies to the right of the amount of obtainable rent 
the development of such a project is not feasible. Therefor, 
by knowing the obtainable rent for a certain project in each 
neighborhood and knowing the likely site cost per unit, a 
comparison of the relative position of the rents and the land 
costs on the table will indicate the feasibility of that par¬ 
ticular development. Extracting from Table II-l-B, we illus- 
trate these relationships: 









































f .. confirm and illustrate this mapping. Figures II-l, 

| I and II -3 show a more detailed apartment house investment 
, , .1 .Ms assuming the same cost structure and assuming a 12 - 
i apartment building. Figure II-l illustrates the case with 
41 to rent. Figure II-2 assumes $210 a month, and Figure II-3, 

|iso, all assuming the same land cost of $3,448 per unit. The 
m inrn on equity calculations confirm the results obtained 
mm our mapping. When the rent is $180 per month as in Figure 
11 1 , and the site cost is $3,448, an amount equal to the allow- 
11,1 site cost indicated in Table II-l-B, the return on equity 
ir 7 . 4 #, indicating the likely feasibility of the project. 

/ 11 . 11 the rent is assumed to be $210 per month as in Figure II-2 
while the site cost remains at $3,448, an amount that is less 
ih/in the allowable cost of $6,448 and located to the left of 
11 In Table II-l-B, the return increases to 11.0#, indicating 
m much more feasible and profitable situation. However, if 
obtainable rent drops to $150 a month while site cost remains 
,i $3^448, a greater amount than the $448 indicated as allow¬ 
able and located to the right in the Table, the return drops 
1 o 3.75# indicating that an investor could earn more on other 
Investments, many of which would be less risky, such as a 
r.aving account. We have further tested several cases from 
t,he feasibility mapping by using our more detailed computer 
model (PAPS) which simulates a given investment project, 
calculating annual cash flow and return on investment over 
h 40 year period. 

[t should be mentioned that this model applies to the 
"general" case. In any given situation, the return on equity 
and thus the feasibility will be altered by changing some of 
our assumptions. We use an income tax rate of 40# and assume 
that the investor can use the net loss to shelter taxable in¬ 
come from other sources. However an investor in a higher tax 
bracket may find any loss to be highly advantageous and thus 
may settle for a much lower rate of return to get such a loss. 
Thus, we can use our model to forecast which projects are 
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Figure II-l 

Apartment House Investment Analysis 
12 Apartments, each 800 Square Feet 
&180 Rent 


Investment Schedule: 


Construction Cost ($14,552 per unit X 12 units) 
Site Cost ($3,448 per unit X 12 units) - 


Total Cost of Investment 
Mortgage (80$) 


Equity 


Income Schedule: 

Gross Annual Rent 

($180 per mth X 12 mths X 12 units) 

Less 5$ vacancy 

Effective Rental Income 

Operating Expenses (36# Rental Income) 

Net Income 

Annual Mortgage Payment \ 

Net Cash Loss 

First Year's Principal $1,300 
Income Tax* (see below) 2,235 

Residual Value after depreciation 
Net Gain 


Return on Equity 7.4$ 


* Income Tax Computation: 

Net Income $15,759 

Less Interest $14,800 

Less Depreciation 6,548 ■=- 3 % ** ^7^ • 

21,348 

Tax Loss ' _ 5,589 

Tax Shelter (40$ rate) $ 2,235 



$174,6; 

41,37 *' 

216,000 

172,8oo 

43,200 


25,920 

_ 1 , 2 > 

24,62*1 

8,86^1 

15,759 

16,099 

- 320 


3^525 

$ 3,215 




Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 














































Figure II-2 

Apartment House Investment Analysis 
12 Apartments, each 800 Square Feet 
$210 Rent 


1 11 vestment Schedule: 

Construction Costs ($14,552 per unit X 12 units) 
Site Cost ($3,448 per units X 12 units) 

Total Cost of Investment 
Mortgage (80$) 

Equity 


income Schedule: 

Gross Annual Rent 

($210 per mth X 12 mths X 12 units) 

Less 5$ Vacancy 

Effective Rental Income 

Operating Expenses (36$ Rental Income) 

Net Income 

Annual Mortgage Payment 
Net Cash Flow 

First Year's Principal $1,300 
Income Tax * (see below) 1,185 

Residual Value after depreciation 
Net Gain 


$174,624 

41,376 

216,000 
172,800 

43,200 


30 ,24o 
1,512 

28,728 

10,342 

18,386 

16,099 

2,287 


2,485 

$ 4,772 


Return on Equity 11$ 


* Income Tax Computation: 

Net Income $ 18,386 

Less Interest $14,800 
Less Depreciation 6,548 

- 21<348 

Tax Loss - 2,962 

Tax Shelter (40$ rate) $ 1,185 

Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 
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Figure II-3 
Apartment House Investment Analysis 
12 Apartments, each 800 Square Feet 
$150 Rent 


Investment Schedule: 

Construction Cost ($14,552 per units X 12 units) 
Site Cost ($3,448 per unit X 12 units) 

Total Cost of Investment 
Mortgage ( 80 %) 

Equity 


Income Schedule: 


Gross Annual Rent 

($150 per mth X 12 mths X 12 units) 
Less 5 $ Vacancy 

Effective Rental Income 

Operating Expenses ( 36 $ Rental Income) 

Net Income 

Annual Mortgage Payment 


Net Cash Loss 


First Year’s 
Income Tax * 


Principal 
(see below) 


$ 1,300 

3,286 


Residual Value after depreciation 


Net Gain 


Return on Equity 3.75% 


* Income Tax Computation: 


Net Income 


$13,133 

Less Interest 

$14,800 


Less Depreciation 

6,548 

21,348 

Tax Loss 


- 8,215 

Tax Shelter (b0% rate) 

$ 3,286 


$174,1.11 

216,0'" 
172, Mi M 

43 , 2 "' 


21,6o| 

1,0811 

20 

_L3i'.a 

13,1|1 

-2, f H)6 


4,586 
$ 1,62" 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 
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i ii-.iy to be feasible, very feasible, and not feasible, 

I nr. that there may still be some cases where the circum- 
§tM.nces may differ enough so as to alter these forecasts. 

I .ii.her, an investor's expectations of the likely future of 
property are influenced by his perceptions of the neighbor¬ 
hood environment. Thus, he may demand ahigher rate of return 
11 ir l.he same project in an areas where he perceives more risk 
iii-iii In a more stable neighborhood. Thus, the threshold be¬ 
yond which a certain type of construction seems to be feasible 
ill differ depending on the perceived "quality" of the loca- 
i I r>n. 

nigh Rise Apartments - 

i' ihies II-2-A, II-2-B, II-2-C, and II-2-D, present a mapping 
Hi’ the likely feasibility of the construction of high rise 
•partments. The numbers were calculated in the same manner 
in described above. The tables show the rents and allowable 
lie costs for the construction of 650 , 800 , 1,000, and 1,200 
ipjare foot apartments. The base construction costs are 
|.‘ 6.75 per square foot for good construction and $ 22.36 for 
average construction, plus $2,000 per unit for a basement 
"■irage and additional costs that are a function of height. 

The tables test heights of 6 and 12 floors. 

I ngle Family Dwellings - 

Tables II-3-A and II-3-B show the cost data for 1,500 square 
loot and 2,000 square foot single family detached dwellings. 

We consider both good wood frame construction at $20.87 per 
square foot and average construction at a cost of $15.84 per 
square foot. We also test the feasibility of building a pri¬ 
vate garage which will add about $1,200 to the cost of each 
dwelling. Revenue is shown as monthly rents per unit or as 
sales price per unit. 1 If these homes are sold or if any 
of the apartment units previously considered are sold as 
condominiums, the sales price will very likely be higher than 
the capitalized value of the income stream that could be earned 
if the dwelling were rented. The buyer will own his own home. 
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building up his equity and may be able to take advantage or 
tax provisions relating to ownership. Therefore,as an appro: 
imation, a gross annual income multiplier of 120 can be used 
to convert rent into sales price. 

Density Considerations- 

Having derived several tables to test the likely feasibility 
of alternative developments, it is necessary to test the likrii 
hood that projects will be feasible at a specific location. 
Table II-4 is designed so as to relate the present site cosU I 
a given neighborhood to the per unit site costs derived as 
allowable at each rent level as shown in Tables II-l, II-2, 
and II-3. Actual site cost per unit is thus a\function of 
all residential zoning categories. ' 

Considering the example discussed earlier for the construct!on 
of an 800 square foot apartment, if rents are $180 per unit 
per month, allowable site cost is determined to be $3,448 or 
less. If the actual cost of land is $6.00 per square foot :iri 
a particular neighborhood, Table II-4 indicates that the land 
will have to be developed at a density of R-70, R-80, or R-90 
if that project is to be feasible at that location, assuming 
the $180 rent level. The zoning designations used in this 
table correspond to the general densities contained in the 
Oakland Zoning Ordinance and shown Figure II-4. 

Thus, a forecast of whether or not 800 square foot apartments 
that rent for $180 per month will be built in the areas with 
site costs of $6.00 per square foot will depend on the avail¬ 
ability of land that is now zoned for such high density apart¬ 
ments. If such land is not available, the project will not 
be feasible unless the zoning is changed. To the extent that 
such land is available, the project could feasibly be built. 

If there is a large supply of such land, this type of unit 
could be built until the demand for such units is met. At 
this point, the level of obtainable rents will change to 
reflect a changed demand situation. 
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Per Unit Site Coat as a Function of Allowable Zoning Density 
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building up his equity and may be able to take advantage ol 
tax provisions relating to ownership. Therefore,as an appr^.( 
imation, a gross annual income multiplier of 120 can be ust<! 
to convert rent into sales price. 

Density Considerations- 

Having derived several tables to test the likely feasibilit 
of alternative developments, it is necessary to test the 111" I 
hood that projects will be feasible at a specific location. 
Table II-4 is designed so as to relate the present site coal, 
a given neighborhood to the per unit site costs derived as 
allowable at each rent level as shown in Tables II-l, II-2, 
and II-3. Actual site cost per unit is thus a function of 
all residential zoning categories. 

Considering the example discussed earlier for the construct I mi 
of an 800 square foot apartment, if rents are $180 per unit 
per month, allowable site cost is determined to be $3,448 or 
less. If the actual cost of land is $6.00 per square foot in 
a particular neighborhood, Table II-4 indicates that the land 
will have to be developed at a density of R-70, R-80, or R-90 
if that project is to be feasible at that location, assuming 
the $180 rent level. The zoning designations used in this 
table correspond to the general densities contained in the 
Oakland Zoning Ordinance and shown Figure II-4. 

Thus, a forecast of whether or not 800 square foot apartments 
that rent for $180 per month will be built in the areas with 
site costs of $6.00 per square foot will depend on the avail¬ 
ability of land that is now zoned for such high density apart¬ 
ments. If such land is not available, the project will not 
be feasible unless the zoning is changed. To the extent that 
such land is available, the project could feasibly be built. 

If there is a large supply of such land, this type of unit 
could be built until the demand for such units is met. At 
this point, the level of obtainable rents will change to 
reflect a changed demand situation. 
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Figure II -4 


Oakland Zoning Designations for Residential 
. Land Uses 


Zoning Desig¬ 
nation 


R -30 

R~4o 

R -50 

R-60 

R -70 

R-80 

R -90 


Housing 

Type 

Single Family 


Garden Apartment 


Medium Density 
Apartments 

Medium-High 
Density Apartments 

High Density 
Apartments 

High Rise Apartments 


Downtown High Rise 
Apartments 


Dwelling ' >>i| 
per Square 
of Lot Afl 


one per u.mi 
sq. ft. Jul 

one per ?,'>i 
sq. ft. lot 

one per 1, *»( 
sq. ft. lot 

one per 80" 
sq. ft. lol. 

one per 4 '.><> 
sq. ft. lol 

one per 300 
sq. ft. lol. 

one per 150 
sq. ft. lot 
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it"-. bonus provisions whereby greater densities are 

in some zoning categories if certain conditions are 
WhI . h'or example, greater densities are allowed for develop- 
■fiiin on corner lots, and on lots facing public parks, for 
iit’ii Mae buildings, and for projects designed for senior 
DIM < iim. In such cases the land cost per unit will be less 
I.ho amounts shown in Table II -4 for a particular zoning 
/ To use Table II -4 in these special case, the number 

§f mjuare feet of lot area per dwelling unit should be adjusted 
>• 'Mow for the bonup provisions so that, for example, the 
i til l cost assuming a bonus in an R -60 zone could be found in 
Hu i< 70 row of the table if that special provision approxi- 
■•• • t < Iy doubled the density from one unit per 800 square feet 
I" i.no per 400 or 450 square feet. 

I 

"iin orclal Land Uses 

" 11 ysis of the feasibility of the new construction of commer- 
1 < I land uses follows a slightly different framework than that 
11 od for residential projects. The commercial model deals in costs 
i"1 square foot of floor area and of lot area. Further the frame¬ 
work maps the feasibility of new construction showing the allowable 
1 mid cost as a function of rents, construction costs, and parking 
' ■ 'lulrements. The tables are specifically designed to test the 
t'-inlbility of constructing certain key uses, namely general retail 
ties, and administrative and professional offices and banks. Tables 
1 1 5 and II-6 relate to these uses respectively. In each case, the 
• iiiles consider two types of construction, that used for steel 
frame, concrete, and masonry structures and that for wood frame 
1 'iilldings. For office construction, the steel frame costs 
|..’7.70 per square foot and the wood frame $20.65 per square 
loot. For retail construction, steel frame costs $ 21.50 per square 
foot and wood frame $ 1^.05 per square foot. Parking requirements can 
be met by either above ground parking lots costing $.54 per square 
foot for asphalt paving or basement garages at $8.56 per square 
foot of garage area. In all cases $.40 per square foot of lot area 
is subtracted out to cover the costs of demolition and site pre- 

I 

paration. 
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AG: Above Ground; UG: Underground Parking 

• indicates that new construction is not feasible without subsidy 
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Table II-6-A 
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1 11 

To explain the use of these tables, consider Table II-5-A 
for example. The construction of a retail store at a cost 
of $21.50 per square foot of floor area that \ill rent for 
$.25 a square foot per month will be feasible if the land foi 
a one story building and for an adjacent parking lot that in 
eludes one 400 square foot slot for every 400 square feet or 
floor area can be acquired at a cost of $ 1.28 or less per 
square foot of lot area. This $1.28 represents the maximum 
cost of lot and existing improvements after $.40 per square 
foot of lot area has been subtracted for demolition and site 
preparation costs. This same interpretation is true for 
Tables II-5-B, 11-6 -A and II-6-B. 

The floor-to-lot area ratios increase as one reads across the 
tables. Steel frame construction is the only type calculated 
at floor-area ratios of 8 and 10 and the construction costs 
increase at such ratios due primarily to extra costs for ele¬ 
vators. In both sets of tables the construction of both ground 
level parking lots and underground basement garages are tested. 
It can be seen that in almost all cases it is cheaper to 
build parking underground than to pay for the extra land needed 
for parking lots on ground level. This is especially true as 
the floor-area ratio increases. 

Thus, a comparison of the allowable land costs and the required 
rents to those actually obtainable in any Oakland neighborhood 
under study will indicate in which areas such commercial land 
uses will be feasible. Knowledge of the floor-area ratios 
allowable under the particular zoning category in a given area 
will indicate if such feasible development can actually be 
built there. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Parameters of BART Effect - 
A Macro Analysis 

i'lll'. CONSTRAINTS THAT DELIMIT THE EFFECT OF BART IMPACTS 

An discussed in the previous chapter, the effect that the 
impacts of a new transportation system can have on land 
ime potential and social change is limited by the local 
'ini regional conditions upon which those impacts are im- 
posed. The following three chapters of this report describe 

• xisting conditions and historical trends within the areas 
nround the three stations we studied, forecast the Impact 

• r the BART system upon these local areas and predict the 
demand effect of these interactions in terms of obtain- 

ibLe rents. In this chapter we will set the stage for 
i iu! consideration of the effects on the local demand for 
'.irious types of space-using activity by summarizing our 
mnlysis of the regional and city-wide demand factors within 
which the localized demands must operate. 

The Interactions between BART, regional and city-wide 
demand for space, and the localized demand for space around 
illations Is complex because BART impacts demand in two ways, 

First It affects the relative demand for space-utilizing 
activities through the impacts categorized and described In 
the previous chapter. Also, as discussed previously, the 
nature of the effect, or for that matter whether or not there 
Is an effect, of th$ BART impacts depends on the nature and 
magnitude of both the impacts and the other factors that work 
on the demand for space. The most Important set of these 
demand factors are those that operate within the areas that we 
were assigned to study. But these demand factors operate within 
the scale and type of possibilities that exist within the region, 
or more specifically, the City of Oakland. These system- 
wide demands will be summarized in this chapter with respect 
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to the demand for industrial, residential office and retail 
space. 

The second kind of BART effect on demand is the long run 
system-wide effects that change patterns and rk^tes of economt 
growth in a region. We have not attempted to estimate the 
effect that BART will have on the overall productivity and 
resource-using capability of the region. Such consideration* 
were clearly beyond the scope of our study assignment. But 
such growth-affecting BART impacts were in the minds of many 
that we interviewed to draw the conclusions about city-wide 
demands for space that we summarized below. The existing 
analyses and forecasts that we reviewed to make the esti¬ 
mates presented below also considered the forthcoming oper¬ 
ation of the BART system. Thus this second system-wide 
effect, while not dealt with specifically by us, may have 
crept into our analysis because it was among the variables 
included by those whose expertise and prior analysis we used 
to make our own macro forecast of the nature and magnitude 
of the demand for alternate land uses in Oakland. 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY IN OAKLAND 

Table III-l presents the changes in employment between i960 
and 1970 for the City of Oakland, the Oakland Community 
Labor Market, Alameda County and the San Francisco/Oakland 
SMSA. The Oakland Community Labor Market includes Oakland, 
Piedmont, Emeryville and San Leandro. The entire SMSA is 
unusual in terms of the relatively low percentage of 
employment in the manufacturing center. The 209,900 
manufacturing employment estimate of the California Dept, 
of Human Resources presented in Table III-l accounts for only 
15 # of the approximate 1 , 397,900 non-agricultural jobs. Put 
differently, non-manufacturing employment accounts for 
approximately 85# of all non-agricultural employment in the 
San Francisco/Oakland SMSA. 
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1 'ii' uniqueness of the region's economic base is demonstrated 
1 , Table II-2 which uses Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
•" compare metropolitan areas. Table III-2 utilizes an 

■ ’tremely broad definition,of the term service, in order 
1 " l»e able to draw upon Bureau of Labor Statistics data 

■"deeming the work force of various metropolitan areas, 
in this table all activities other than mining, agriculture, 

• 'instruction, fisheries and forest products are grouped into 
iin- service category. This of course obscures the differences 
in growth between such specific sub-sectors as personal 
■ rvices and such broader categories as transportation, 
"inmunications and public utilities, some of whose employees 
n< not generally considered to be operating in the service 
area. Nevertheless, it does present a dramatic exposition of 
iin- relationship between manufacturing, the area in which 
1 inland's initial strength developed, and that portion of 
in- economy not concerned with the provision of hard goods 
"i- food products. The San Franc is co/Oakland SMSA is the ^ 

■ nuntry’s most highly service-oriented economy. This factor 
ni-counts for much of the region's economic vitality because 
•-he services do make up the fastest growing sectors of the 
U.S. economy. But this same factor also works to exacerbate 
Oakland's economic troubles. 

onkland developed initially as a manufacturing center and 
I'ven in i 960 approximately 26 $ of its employment was in 
manufacturing. As the data summarized in Table III-l shows, 
Oakland's manufacturing employment dropped 30.1$ between 
i960 and 1970. Much of this drop was, of course, in line 
with a nation-wide trend of manufacturing leaving older 
facilities in central cities to build new plants in the 
suburbs and smaller rural communities. But Oakland was 
particularly hard hit because of its location in a region 
that was itself not a particularly strong magnet for manu¬ 
facturing. Conversely, the 37$ increase in finance, insurance 
and real estate (FIRE) and the 30$ increase in business and 
personal services partially reflect Oakland's entry into 
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Changes in Employment, 1960-1970 
City of Oakland, Oakland Community Labor Market, 
Alameda County and the San Francisco/Oakland SMSA 
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Table III-2 


Employment Excluding Agriculture, 

Mining, Construction, Fisheries and Forest Products 
in Major Metropolitan Areas 

(T97I7 - 


Metropolitan Area (SMSA) 

.".an Francisco-Oakland 

New York 

; .< -attle-Everett 

Atlanta 

Hoston 

I/OS Angeles 

San Jose 

CIncinnati 

ivirmingham 

Detroit 


$ Manufacturing 

15.3 
19.5 

21.4 
18.2 
20.2 
26.8 
31.1 

31.7 

26.7 
36.0 


$ Services ^ 

83.6 

80.4 
76.9 
76.2 

75.5 
72.0 
67.3 
66.8 

65.6 
62.7 


This category includes finance, insurance, real estate, 
government, personal and business services, transporta¬ 
tion, communications, utilities, wholesale and retail 
trade. 


Source: GG+A using data from Employment and Earnings, 
State and Area, 1939-71* U.S. Dept, of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


I 
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I 
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the type of activities that represent the main economic 
strength of the region. 

We did not attempt to accomplish an economi^ base analysis 
or full scale consideration of Oakland's comparative ad¬ 
vantages. As a portion of this study we did review a varlH, 
of existing forecasts including a comprehensive analysis 
of Oakland's economy completed in 1968 by the Stanford 
Research Institute. The SRI forecast projected the growth 
of employment in finance, insurance and real estate plus ot,h. 
services in Oakland at a slightly faster rate than has been 
the case for the 1968-72 period. But we feel the overall 
nature of these forecasts was quite reasonable and in tune 
with the economic forces at work in Oakland. Thus the fact, 
that the 1968-72 projections were a little high merely sugg. n 
to us that the 1970-85 forecasts could perhaps be better 
guidelines for the 1972-85 period. Therefore, we utilized 
the basic forecasts provided by SRI but shifted the time frtun 
of the SRI forecasts several years forward. They are pre¬ 
sented in Table III-3. 

THE DEMAND FOR INDUSTRIAL SPACE 


Since little if any employment growth is forecast for either 
wholesaling or manufacturing, the amount of additional 
space needed by activities not now in Oakland will be quite 
small, though some new activities will come into Oakland 
just as some existing ones will die out. However, there 
will be a demand for space needed by activities already in 
Oakland who will seek to remodel or rebuild existing 
factilities. Many of the activities that stand to benefit 
most from a suburban location have already left Oakland. 

Those that remain will have a continuing need to replace 
obsolete facilities. In some cases the most economical 
way for plants and warehouse facilities to modernize will 
be for them to expand to adjoining lands. This is particular 
the case where portions of the existing facility include hard 
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to move and expensive to rebuild equipment such as refrig»w•- 
ation or furnace-related equipment. \ 

In other cases, activities will seek to move to newly- 
developing industrial areas in Oakland. The industrial 
acreages being made available by the Port of Oakland are 
likely to be a prime source of sites for such activities. 
When older plants move or new plants are built to com¬ 
pete with producers using older space, the amount of new 
acreage they obtain tends to be larger than the land used 
by the older factory or warehouse. 

If we assume that between now and 1985 4,000 jobs in con¬ 
tract construction, transportation, communications, ware¬ 
housing and manufacturing will be either totally new or 
created by significant shifts to new types of activities in 
the same sector, approximately 135 added acres would be requi 
for the facilities in which these employees will work assumln 
30 to the acre. If another 3$ of the jobs in manufacturing, 
transportation, communications and public utilities move into 
remodeled or new space each year, a total of 6l additional 
acres would be required each year, or 915 from 1970 to 1983. 
The 6l-acre figure is undoubtedly on the high side since many 
transportation, communication and utility jobs are in offices 
not factories. But sometimes these offices are located "near 
the plant" on industrial land. 

We do not mean to imply that we have done an exhaustive 
study of Oakland’s future need for industrial acreage. 

But the employment and technological trends we have 
studied suggest that it is not unreasonable to assume 
that between 800 and 1,300 acres of industrial land will 
be needed between now and 1985 if Oakland's industry is 
to keep modern. Most of this space is, of course, already 
in the hands of those who will need it, as the great bulk 
of it represents the need to modernize existing facilities. 
However, some new sites will also be sought and some existing 
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■§•<11 t ies will seek to acquire adjoining land. Some 

seeking new sites will be able to locate in the Port 
■f "nil land’s new 186 acre distribution center. Other sites 
|.u. i.«> provided in older industrial areas, some of which 
1.1 have obsolete facilities or portions of the lands. The 
■tilt.vale area around one of the stations we studied 
Bfcprrsents one of the areas where such industrially-zoned 
I Mini exists. As we shall see, the demand for this land is 
Mr< likely to be intense and is most likely to come from 
»• fclvities now in the area seeking to expand and/or remodel. 

I'lll DEMAND FOR OFFICE SPACE 

I'hr projection of employment shown in Table III-3 indicates 
I hnl; 20,800 additional employees will require office space 
'n Oakland between 1970 and 1985. In addition, some of 
< h<* space used by existing office jobs will expand. If 
• K“h of the 20,800 employees filling new jobs in the offlce- 
" ilng sectors of Oakland’s economy utilized the 1965 national 
iverage of 129 square feet per person, an additional 2,680,000 
nquare feet of office space would be required. The average 
ii to of office space per employee has been going up for a 
variety of economic and technological reasons] we believe 
I hat the average will be up to approximately 170 square feet 
per person in 1985 . In that case, the 20,800 added jobs 
would generate a requirement for 3*536,000 square feet of space. 

The general increase in space per employee will also 
generate an increased demand for space to be used by the 
approximately 66,000 job holders already in this sector. 

If each job gradually increases its space needs 30 square 
feet, the total demand will be increased 2,000,000 square 
feet. Thus even if we ignore the demands that will come from 
users rejecting the continued use of older buildings and the 
present supply of vacant space, about 5 * 500,000 square feet of 
office space or about 360,000 square feet per year would be 
demanded between 1970 and 1985. This number should be considered 

















the mid-range of a forecast that coul^ vary 25 # on either 
side of this number. 

The location of this space and whether the high or the 
low portion of the forecast range will be demanded will bo 
affected by the following factors: 

I 

1. Oakland's downtown area is quite spread out which 
tends to have two contradictory effects. On the one 
hand, the lack of tight office building concentration 
tends to lighten the attraction for having central citj 
office space located in one specific area at the city 
center. On the other hand the large amount of availabi 
land outside of the center of the city tends to keep 
land prices relatively low at the center so that the 
pressure for those office users who do not need a centoi 
city location to seek cheaper sites outside the central 
business district is less great than would otherwise la¬ 
the case. 

2. Oakland's proximity to San Francisco provides it with 
unusually tough competition as a location for regional 
or nationwide headquarters activities. On the other 
hand, downtown Oakland's land values are considerably 
lower than San Francisco's and this could be used as 
a weapon in the attempt to attract some office space. 

3. The East Bay, and in particular the suburbs, repre¬ 
sents a potentially rich supply of relatively in¬ 
expensive clerical labor. In particular, the fe¬ 
male labor pool in the suburbs is quite large. Clerical 
wages tend to be somewhat lower in the East Bay than in 
San Francisco. BART reduces the impedance of getting 
this labor pool to areas around Oakland stations. 


The city center redevelopment project may greatly 
enhance the ability of downtown Oakland to attract 
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office space. This will particularly be the case 
ir it succeeds in dramatically altering the depth, 
ucale and variety of retail offerings in down¬ 
town Oakland. 

i 

mi liKMAND FOR RETAIL SPACE 

IflMr III-4 presents taxable retail sales volume for 
i in I i.md in the 1960-72 period. Overall, the city's 
Irtlni barely kept ahead of the approximate 36.5# infla- 
1 1 1 >ii for the period and in some key areas such as gen- 
»•> 11 merchandise, they fell behind the inflationary rate, 
i >!>I<■ II-5 compares Oakland with the region and the City 
>i San Francisco. Neither the figures presented in the 
iwo tables concerning retail sales nor the forecast of 
• uiployment in this category presented earlier in this 
■ lifipter provide an adequate base upon which to forecast 
lit** demand for retail space. Instead these statistics 
mil conversations with knowledgeable people in Oakland 
nuggest that a great many of the existing facilities are 
obsolete. If dramatic new retail agglomerations and re- 
i i-oupings can be accomplished, the slow retail growth 
> ould be Increased. If that is not done, the current 
pattern of stagnation will turn to decline. 

COPULATION CHARACTERISTICS AND THE DEMAND FOR HOUSING 

iiotween i 960 and 1970 Oakland population declined by 5*987 
people. Total population declined from 367*548 to 361 , 561 . 

In i 960 , Oakland’s housing stock consisted of 141,537 units? 
this total stock increased by 5*078 units to 146,615 in 1970 . 
During the decade, 24,097 units were added so that approx¬ 
imately 20,000 units were demolished or converted. 

As indicated by the data presented in Table III- 6 , the 
makeup of Oakland's population changed in the 1960-70 
period. A review of social changes between i 960 and 1966 
and in more recent years suggests the following: 
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Table III-4 

Oakland Taxable Retail Sales 


1 

I960 

1972 

% Chang' 

Drug 

Apparel 

General Merchandise 

158,601 

193,762 

22.2 

Pood 

Package Liquor 

50,780 

78,224 

54.0 

Eating & Drinking Places 53,343 

83,136 

55.9 

Home Furnishings & 
Appliances 

37,549 

34,370 

- 8.5 

Building Material & 
Farm Implements 

29,431 

25,676 

-12.7 

Auto Dealer & Auto 
Supply & Service 
Stations 

94,136 

139,774 

48.4 

Other Retail Stores 

43,792 

108,058 

46.8 

Retail Stores Totals 

467,632 

688,571 

47.2 


Scarce: State of California, Board of 
Equalization 

| , 
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Table III-5 


Retail Stpre Taxable Sales 
(thousand of dollars) 


I960 1965 1972 


IMi. i.tnd 467,632 

<t. onk SMSA 2,767,926 

u 1'«v Area Cos. 3,716,316 
9 . Kranclsco 1,016,918 


534,080 688,571 

3,615,544 5,713,565 

5,043,600 8,573,987 

1,156,342 1,528,302 


Source: State of California, Board of 
Equalization 


% Change 
60 - 72 

47.2 
106.4 
131.0 

50.2 
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The white population (excluding Spanish surname) 

Is continuing its exodus out of Oakland. 

The Spanish surnames do not appear to be continuing 
to migrate to Oakland at the 1960-66 rate. For 
some reason this population appears to be tapering 
of'f, since it is reasonable to assume that the de¬ 
crease is due to a slowdown in the migration rate 
rather than births. Perhaps the census has under¬ 
counted the Spanish surname population. 

While an increase in blacks is continuing, the 
rate appears to be decreasing. This contrasts 
with the other non-white population which con¬ 
tinues to have the highest rate of increase. 

Minority persons now comprise 51.8$ of Oakland’s 
tojtal population. 

Minority households include a wide range of incomes. 

Only 16$ of all Oakland's residents would be defined 
as falling below the poverty level. Twenty-five per 
cent of all blacks and 19$ of all Spanish-Americans 
would be so categorized. 

Oakland continues to serve as a primary point of entry for 
lower income immigrants to the nation and the region. 

These relatively low income households plus the existing 
population of low and moderate income residents creates 
pressures on the low priced housing stock. The removal of 
older lbw priced units that, while not always of high qual- 
1ty, did provide a source of low-priced dwelling units has 
worked to exacerbate this pressure. A large number of 
older and cheaper units in West Oakland have been remodeled. 
East Oakland has taken a great deal of the pressure created 
by low and moderate income households seeking shelter. South 
Central Oakland, because it has a mixture of low and medium 
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priced housing is also likely to be exposed to the pressure 
of those who must have housing at "a price" and therefore 
cannot bargain hard for maintenance and quality improvement. 

The City Planning Department' s 1966 701 study does suggest 1.1, 
while many white families have been leaving the city, many 
others h^ve been moving to North Oakland, South Central 
Oakland and the Hills. Black families seem to be most 
likely to move to East Oakland and South Central Oakland. 
Figure III-1 taken from a report to the 701 program of the 
University of California Survey Research Center presents a 
broad picture of these patterns for white and black movers 
between 1961 and 1966. 

Figure III -2 presents the 1965 median family incomes in 
various areas of Oakland. Residents of the Oakland hills hav. 
the highest median income, followed by North Central Oakland 
and South Central Oakland. A significant number of the white 
households found by the Survey Research Center to have moved 1 
the Hills came from outside of Oakland. Young white males am 
females are also continuing to move into Oakland probably 
attracted by the expanding service Job base. Older white 
residents are also remaining in the Oakland housing market to 
significant extent. 

i ' \ 

This relatively heavy concentration of young and old, along 
with the fact that little vacant land remains untouched has 
worked to create the conditions that encourage the cons¬ 
truction of multi-unit dwellings. This tendency toward 
higher density housing is typical of all America’s older 
central cities. As might be expected, most of the privately 
financed new construction took place in the areas sought by 
higher income residents. Table III-7 presents a breakdown of 
housing construction activity in Oakland. In recent years 

the completion of governmentally assisted housing has increase 
demand. 
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Figure III-l 


NET WHITE* AND NEGRO INT 1 RA-CITY MOBILITY BETWEEN AREAS 
LAST MOVES WITHIN OAKLAND 
BETWEEN 1961 AND 1966 
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•ource: University of California Survey Research Center, 
<1 June 1969 
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Figure III-2 


Median Family Income by Area of Oakland, 1965 


Median Family 

Income 


$12,000 

11,000 
10,000 
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6,000 - 
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Area 


Hills ($11,506) 


No. Central Oak. ($8,4l2) 
So. Central Oak. ($7,733) 

.Fruitvale ($6,633) 

East Oakland ($6,491) 

-North Oakland ($6,347) 

West Oakland ($4 $30 ) 




Source: University of California Survey Research 
Center, June 1969 
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Table III-7 


New Residential Construction in Oakland 


1960-70 1971-73** 


private market single family 5*758 424 

private market multi-unit 17*765 987 

total non-assisted 23,532 1,411 

r.< >vernment assisted 1,574 2,639* 

TOTAL UNITS ADDED 25,097 4,050 

6 % 65 # 


* includes 45 single family units 

** includes only part of 1973 

Source: Oakland City Planning Department 

The future of private unassisted housing construction in 
onkland continues to depend largely on the ability of 
".ikland's neighborhoods to retain their appeal to middle 
•nd relatively upper income residents, the people who can 
il'ford to pay the price of building new units. The supply 
nconomics we have described elsewhere in the report will 
rontinue to preclude any heavy production of traditional 
nlngle family detached homes. As we will discuss, higher 
density housing will dominate supply additions. Many of 
bhese units will be rented though some will be sold as 
eondiminiums. The demand for multi-unit dwellings is 
unlikely to be higher than it was during the decade in which 
1.7,765 such units were constructed. Whether or not it will 
be high enough to sustain such a level of production will 
depend upon the aforementioned neighborhood factor. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Demand Effects of the BART System 
l n the MacArthur Neighborhoods - A Micro Analysis 

'I'li*' demand for space in the area around the MacArthur BART 
■it nlion is a function of the interaction of the impacts of the 
ItAHT system with the social, economic, and physical attributes 
ni' each of the MacArthur neighborhoods and of the overall de- 
mmid for space in Oakland. Having discussed the overall, or 
Rincro demand, in Chapter III, it is the purpose of this chapter 
i" Identify and describe the various component neighborhoods 
ni' our study area, to describe the interaction of the BART 
nyntem in the context of each neighborhood sub-area so as to 
Identify the types of Impacts which will result, and to then 
indict the direction and the magnitude of changes In the 
■ it-mand for space In each neighborhood In terms of obtainable 
i i-nts. The first section of this chapter summarizes the 
•I'-mand effects and presents the estimates of obtainable rents 
ii'ter BART Impact. The rest of the chapter then summarizes 
ihe research done to identify and describe the social, 

'•conomic, and physical attributes of the study area and the 
types of impacts created by the introduction of the BART 
system. 

A SUMMARY OF THE DEMAND EFFECTS 

The demand effects of the station's construction and operation 
are a function of the extent to which BART impacts change 
the relative desirability of the area to the consumer groups 
that constitute the market for residential space and for 
the services of those who rent or buy commercial space. 

After analyzing the existing socio-economic and physical 
conditions within the MacArthur study area and estimating the 
types of impacts that BART has had and will have on that area, 
it is possible for Gruen Gruen + Associates to estimate 
the effects of these impacts on demand as they interact with 
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conditions in the various neighborhoods and to express then* 
effects as the level of obtainable rents for both resident. i».i 
and commercial land uses. 

These rents are given in Tables IV-1 and IV-2 and represent 
the amount of contract rent that will be obtainable for new 
construction after BART impacts in each of the separate 
neighborhood social areas that will be described in detail 
throughout this chapter. In each case, rents are estimated 
by quality of construction and size and type of unit. 
Estimated sales prices for single family units in each 
neighborhood are also included. 

In general the forces at work are such that there will be 
little change in the desirability of housing in most of the 
MacArthur neighborhoods. Overall, the interaction of these 
forces determines the relative attractiveness that housing 
space will have when located in this area during future yearn 
The end result of this attractiveness when considered in 
terms of the alternatives that confront demanders of space 
determines the rents that can be obtained for such space. 
Except for the impact of inflation that will affect all 
rents, the sales prices and rents obtainable for housing 
in the area will.change by little because of the presence 
of BART. 

There will be no changes in rents in neighborhoods "E" and 
"F" to the west of the Grove-Shafter Freeway as change 
causing forces from BART are very minor there. On the 
eastern side of that freeway in neighborhoods "A", "B" 
and "C", obtainable rents will continue to be higher than 

in "E" and "F" but BART Impacts are still minimal and rents 

) 

will not be affected. However, in neighborhood "D" rents 
increase somewhat because of the development potential 
of the medical center there which will be enhanced by 
accessibility via BART. Also Included in the table are amount 
for the areas to the east of Broadway towards Piedmont. 
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Table IV - 2 


Forecasts of 

Obtainable Monthly Rents Per 
Square Foot of Commercial Space 

After BART Impact 
MacArthur Station Area 


Ma j or 

Street 

Cross-Street 

Boundaries 

Retail 

Rents 

Office 

Rents 

Telegraph Avenue 

W. MacArthur & 

4lst Street 

$.20-.25 

$.25-.35 

Telegraph Avenue 

45th St. & 33rd St. 
(excluding above) 

.20 

.25 

¥«, MacArthur 
Boulevard 

G/S Freeway 
and Broadway 

.25 

\ 

•35-.40 

Broadway 

42nd Street & 

33rd Street 

.20-.35 

.35-.50 

Pill Hill 

Area 

Telegraph, Broadway 
' MacArthur Fwy., 
and 28th Street 

.25-.35 

.45 -.60 

( 

W. MacArthur 
Boulevard 

G/S Freeway & 

Market Street 

.15 

\ 

.20 

Grove Street 

45th Street & 

33rd Street 

.15 

.20 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 
Estimates 























■mine of the existing social and economic forces there the 
11 <t nystem will favorably impact the demand for space in 
Ami urea thereby raising rents. 

l.i t« <- housing, there will be little change in the desirability 
Hf' O flee and retail space along the major commercial streets. 

In, it is true that commercial rents to the west of the 
lh .iv«-Shafter freeway will not be affected by the introduction 
If uART service. 1 Further, most of Telegraph Avenue and 

rt ions of Broadway will also not be directly affected. Only 
in those areas where there is some existing commercial 
M<i1vity that can benefit from the availability of BART and 
In the area immediately adjacent to the station will some change 
in (i^mand be realized. These include the areas at and 
immediately surrounding the intersection of Broadway and West 
M . Arthur, on Pill Hill and along Telegraph Avenue directly 
adjacent to the BART station. 

11 is important to note that these rents and prices are for 
n< w construction in the neighborhoods given the existing 
Modal, economic and physical attributes described in this 
chapter, and after the BART system is in full operation. 

The question of "how long" is it until it is "after BART 
impact" cannot be answered with perfect exactness since it 
will depend on the length of time needed for the BART 
Impacts to be fully recognized. Thus, when we are referring 
t,o rents and sales prices that will come into effect after 
HART impacts we are essentially saying that length of time 
that is required for the impacts to become discernable and 
the market to react to that discernment. 


Por example, when a new freeway offramp is placed in a 
community the analogous effect is not that which takes place 
immediately in that initially the only observable effect 
might be that the farmer places a fruit stand on the location 
in order to sell some of his produce. But in time, the 
locational impact of the freeway will be felt so that if 
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appropriate forces are at work, a shopping center will be 
placed on the land to remain there for the next thirty to 
forty years. The time period that we are talking about 
would be analogous to the time it takes for the forces to w... ■ 
themselves out so that the shopping center would be located 
there. We are not referring to the interim period during 
which the farmer uses the land for his fruit stand or the 
time after the shopping center begins to decline because 
more modern shopping centers are built at other locations. 
Another example would be that we are talking about the perl.nl „ 
time after some new apartment units are constructed and 
filled, thus encouraging further construction, not the 
initial period during which the market is being tested by 
pioneers. 

Furthermore, the conformation of demand attractiqns that wlI I 
be provided by initial construction will tend to hasten the 
evolution pattern in each of the neighborhoods. As this new 
construction and other improvements begin to change the 
existing social area, the forecasted rents and prices will 
also change. Thus, our forecasts will no longer apply as 
soon as there is enough new development to change the 
characteristics of the existing neighborhood social area. 

This is also true where we are forecasting that no construct!., 
will take place. If no action is taken there may be an 
increasingly greater depressing effect felt after it becomes 
clear that the introduction of BART has not caused any new 
private development. 

THE SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND PHYSICAL ATTRIBUTES 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL NEIGHBORHOOD AREAS 

Before undertaking any analysis of the impacts of the BART 
station upon the neighborhoods around it, it is necessary to 
analyze the existing social, economic, and physical attributen 
of that area. Such information describes the existing en¬ 
vironment into which the possibility for change is being intr« 
duced. It is not possible to predict the nature of the changen 
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which will actually result without knowledge about the pre- 
mint population in the area, about the factors which affect 
iii<- areas 1 desirability and livability as a residential and/ 
or commercial area, and without an understanding of past and 
present changes in the nature of the area and its residents. 

i '< • l ining and Describing the Component Neighborhoods 

An was described in Chapter I, a neighborhood can be defined 
nn a group of spatially clustered dwelling units that share 
n very similar set of demand-differentiating attributes. 

Thus, data relating to population and housing characteristics 
• in be analyzed so as to discover those residential blocks 
which have similar attributes and which together make up the 
existing individual neighborhoods within the larger MacArthur 
•ii-udy area. 

The smallest unit about which data is gathered and is readily 
ivailable is the U.S. Census data for residential blocks. 

.elected data items relating to housing and population character¬ 
istics are available in this form. Gruen Gruen + Associations 
analyzed such information from the 1970 Census and identified 
alx different neighborhoods within the MacArthur Study area 
on the basis of similar social and economic characteristics, 
and have identified these neighborhoods with letters A through 
K. The map in Figure IV - 1 defines the boundaries of each 
neighborhood. The data in Table IV - 3 describes the 
demographic and housing characteristics of each. For reasons 
which will be explained throughout this chapter, the data 
Items which are the most significant indicators of neighbor¬ 
hood "quality" are the following: 

♦Average value per room and the percentage of single 
family and owner-occupied units. 

♦Average rent per month per room and the percentage of 
multiple and renter-occupied units. 
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NA indicates that data for owner-occupied units was not tabulated because the number of such units 

small 

Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates based on 1970 Census Block Data 

























Neighborhood "A" has the highest percentage of single famliv 
dwellings and owner-occupied units of all of the six areas. 
However, the percentage of rental units is somewhat higher 
than the percentage of multiple units, indicating that many 
single family houses are being rented. This situation is n* • 
in several of the other neighborhoods though it is clearly 
the largest in "A". This indicates a situation where prop* • t 1 
owners may be anticipating some change in the future. Thril¬ 
ls also a large percentage of elderly residents, many of whom 
are families who have been home owners in the area for a lorn, 
time and some of these homes can be expected to change ownnMiJ 
in the near future. Some of the older, less well-maintained 
dwellings may be rented or subdivided into several units arid 
rented, because of the high costs of repairing and remodelJoi 
older structures. 

i 

The average dollar value per room for owner-occupied units 
and the average rent per month per room for area "A" fall 
about in the middle of such amounts for all of the six areas. 

This indicates that residents are willing to pay more for 
units in "A” than in some of the other areas, but that there 
are also neighborhoods with units that are getting higher 
amounts. This indicates that there are other neighborhoods 
where either units of similar age and type to those in "A" 
are in better condition or units are newer than those in 
"A” and thus demand a higher price, and/or where there are 
other factors which make the other neighborhoods more desir¬ 
able than "A". 

Area "B" forms a long* narrow strip of units which are pri¬ 
marily in multiple family structures. Those few single 
family units that are included in "B" are owner-occupied 
homes. Rents per month per room are higher in comparison to 
the adjacent areas, "A” and "C". Nearly one-third of the res 
idents are 62 years of age or older, the largest percentage 
of elderly residents in any neighborhood in this study area. 

There is also a low percentage of younger residents and chi ldm. I 
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Ill • 1 "C" has the highest valued homes though only 20 per cent 
lilf the housing units in "C" are owner-occupied. Rents are 
lii«* third highest of the six areas, being just a little lower 
limn adjoining area "B". 

Hi iKbborhood "D" is a densely populated, multiple family area 
■1th the highest rent per room. There are few residents under 
Hi- age of 18 or over 62 years, indicating a large working-age 
pnpulation, many of whom may have chosen the area because of 
11 1 * proximity to the Pill Hill medical complex. 

N» ighborhood "E"has a large number of rental units, with an 
Average rent figure that Is quite low. Further, the value per 
i "<>m of owner-occupied units is the lowest of all the neigh- 
i"" hoods. The population of the area differs from neighborhoods 
"A", "B", "C" and "D" in that nearly one-third of the residents 
•r# under 18 years of age and almost all of the residents 
• »’« black. Similarly the population of neighborhood "P" is 
l/ir-gely black and is young. "F", however, does have a larger 
Percentage of single family units. The area also suffers 
From a low rent structure but the value of owner-occupied homes 
im higher than in "E". It is important to note that both areas 
"k" and "F" have higher percentages of owner-occupied units v 
Mian do all other areas except "A". 

Therefore, by considering certain "key" indicators of neigh¬ 
borhood characteristics we can define six different subareas 
within which residential blocks exhibit similar population and 
housing characteristics. We can identify these subareas as 
Individual neighborhoods. The average amounts of rent per room 
and value per room are extremely important indicators. As was 
explained in Chapter I, the price paid for housing is an in¬ 
dicator of the "quality" of the structure and its environment, 
together being the determinants of demand. Thus, the higher 
rent and higher valued units indicate a more "desirable" set 
of neighborhood attributes, and lower rent units indicate areas 
that are less "desirable". Further, rent per room is also an 
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important indicator of neighborhood stability. When low .. 

units are being rented by persons who are unable to pay any 
more for rent and have no other place to go, there is alway:. 
a possibility that the landlord hften will not be investing 
in that property and that maintenance standards will be low. 
This is particularly true if the number of overall vacancien 
among low priced units is not large so that landlords are no! 

forced to compete for low income tenants through some invesi. 

in maintenance. Visable undermaintenance of some propertien 
on a block tends to lower the obtainable rents of adjacent 
properties, making it more difficult for those owners to 
make improvements and the deterioration process continues 
to spread. 

After examining all six neighborhoods, it is quite clear tha! 
the Grove-Shafter Freeway serves as a racial and economic 
boundary. Neighborhoods "E" and "F" vary significantly from 
areas "A", "b", "C", and "D". Home values and rents are lowrr 
in "E" and "F", residents are generally much younger, and the 
population is almost entirely black whereas about one-fourth 
of the population of "A”, "B", "C", and "D" is black. 

Having analyzied census block data to define and describe whal 
appear to be separate neighborhood units, site visits were 
made to the areas and some interviews were conducted. Both 
Gruen Gruen + Associates and an appraiser for the Oakland Re¬ 
development Agency were involved in this effort. Interesting!, 
enough, these visits readily confirmed the validity of the 
neighborhood analysis. 

Property to the east of the Grove-Shafter Freeway appears 
to be more well-maintained than the property to the west. 
Further, maintenance in the western portion improves as one 
moves north from the MacArthur Freeway. On the east side, i 
the property north of 40th Street appears better than the 
property to the south, and the area below the MacArthur 
Freeway seems to be influenced by the fact that '•It is 
adjacent to several hospitals and in all probability will 
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fvmtually be sold for medical related uses. 


The only new residential construction within the six neigh- 
i".rhoods seems to be either the city-sponsored "turnkey" 
projects or some form of subsidized units. However, the 
newer units that one sees in the area are very unattractive. 

M..nt show signs of early deterioration and are poorly 
landscaped and maintained. 

in scribing the Social and Economic Characteristics 

' 1 1 ’ the Neighborhood Residents and Changes in 

The se Attributes Since i 960 

Additional information about the residents of the study area 
and its neighborhoods can be obtained by examining the cen- 
us population data relating to social and economic character¬ 
istics. However, most of this information is only available 
hy census tract categories. Fortunately, such tracts for 
1970 do approximate our neighborhood boundaries but also 
generally include a larger area. Nevertheless, this data was 
•xamined and conparisons made between neighborhoods and with 
data for the city as a whole. Some general comparisons were 
ilso made between the i 960 and 1970 census reports. Unfortunately, 
the boundaries were changed quite dramatically between these 
years. Thus, comparable i 960 data had to be estimated. 

The 1970 tract boundaries roughly correspond to these neigh¬ 
borhoods : 

1970 Census Tracts Neighborhood Areas 


4011 + 4012 

4013 

4014 
4010 


A 4* B + C 
D 
E 
F 


Although it is impossible to separate data for each area, "A" 
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"B", and "C", our earlier analysis did show that these mitmnI 
are similar. Information about them which can be approxlnmlfl 
by combining tracts 4011 and 4012 should still provide un. lull 
Information, 

Total population of the entire study area declined from louil 
to 1970 due largely to the dislocation caused by the freew 1 
construction. At the same time, a racial shift was taking, 
place in that the white population decreased dramatically, 
approximately 46$, while the black population increased ap¬ 
proximately 15$. This same trend was in evidence for the ci 1 1 
01 Oakland except that the white population declined by 
only 21$ and the black population increased more rapidly by 
49$. However, the percentage of black residents in the 
MacArthur population is much larger than for the city as a 
whole. Of further interest, the populatidn of all other 
groups besides whites and blacks increased by 74$ in the 
city, while it decreased in MacArthur by 11$. Thus, the 
population of all groups except blacks has decreased rapidly 
in MacArthur. 

In all neighborhoods except "B" and "D" the number of family 
households exceeds the number of one person households. Thin 
can be explained by the large number of apartment units in 
each of these two areas. The difference is most dramatic in 
"D" where there are twice an many one-person households aa 
families. These most likely Include some medical personnel. 

It is also interesting to note that the number of families 
with children under 18 years of age as a percentage of all 
families in an area ranges from 30.7$ in "D" to 47.0$ in "E" 
while the city average Is 45.5$. All areas except "E" have 
percentages that are below this city average. Thus, IndlviduM 
and families without young children outnumber the families will, 
young children which tends to indicate a certain degree of 
mobility for many of these residents. However, any supposed 
mobility factor is constrained by the degree to which racial 
and/or economic discrimination limit residential choice and to 
the extent that elderly persons are Included. 
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f.. relating to place of residence in 1965 confirms the 

uliove notion. 


Table IV - 4 

Place of Residence in 1965 as 
m_|• orcentage of all MacArthur Residents in 1970 


lli-lgh- 

bnrhood 

Who are 

Percent in 
same house 
as in 1970 

over 5 Years of Age 

Percent in 

Percent different 

in different house out¬ 
house in SF- side of 

Oak. SMSA SMSA 

/ 

Percent 

Abroad 

in 1965 

Percent 
in differ- 
ent house 
with 1965 
residence 
not reporter 


36.2 

39.2 

12.7 

3.3 

8.6 

A ,n,c 

49.2 

24.8 

16.1 

3.9 

6.0 

D 

27.6 

35.0 

15.7 

4.3 

17.3 

E 

50.0 

29.8 

7.5 

.9 

11.7 

P 

52.3 

33.8 

6.0 

2.0 

5.9 

1 

44.8 

32.9 

10.3 

2.6 

i 

9.3 

ij 


46.9 

31.0 

11.4 

2.4 

8.2 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates (based on Table P-2, 
Social Characteristics of Population: 1970) 
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Only 27.6# of the present residents of area ”D" (4013) livr.i 
in that neighborhood in 1965 whereas 50 # of "E" residents 
remain in that neighborhood. It is very interesting to not' 
that at least 50 $ of the residents of both "E" and "p" had 
lived in those areas for five years or more prior to the 1m, d 
census, while more of those on the other side of the freew.i, 
had recently moved into the area. It seems that many of "1 " 
and n F” residents have remained in the MacArthur area becnurm 
rents and home values are low there, and many are unable to 
find other units available at these prices. Further, it in 
also likely that many owners in the area have been unable i< 
sell their homes. They, most likely, cannot find buyers at nil 
or cannot sell at prices that will enable them to recover 
their investments. Thus, these signs of neighborhood stab!11 1 » 
are really indications of low mobility because of racial and 
economic reasons. 

It is Important to now look at income data to see if there 
are observable differences between neighborhood areas and 
to consider the significance of income data as it affects 
or is affected by any changes in the station area and as it 
relates to potential BART ridership. Median incomes by censtm 
tracts are shown in Table IV - 5 . 

In nearly all cases, median incomes are significantly below 
city-wide levels. The highest Income area being 4012 which In 
eludes those areas of neighborhoods "A", "B", and "C" located 
nearest to Broadway. Family Incomes in 4014 or "E" are the 
lowest, followed by area "D" and then area "F 1 '. Incomes of 
unrelated individuals are also the lowest In "E", followed 
by "D" and "F". Combining the two, "D" shows the lowest 
median income because there are a larger number of Individual 
households In "D" than In the other areas. It is Interestiny. 
to note that the MacArthur Freeway forms an Income barrier 
in that median incomes for families and unrelated ^Individuals 
are lowest in areas "D" and "E". It is surprising that incomen 
of individuals are so low in area "D" when rents are the 
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Table IV - 5 
Median Income In 1969 


For Families and Unrelated Individuals 


MacArthur Area 


Neighbor- Unrelated Families & 

h ood _ Families _Individuals Unrelated Individuals 


» 1 

$7526 

$3241 

$4767 

A,B,C 

III 

8333 

3529 

5516 

D 

7013 

2611 

3335 

E 

5664 

2436 

3965 

F 

7202 

2694 

4967 

1 v wide 

•M nun 

$9626 

$3303 

$6787 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates (based on 

Table P-4, Income Characteristics of 
the Population; 1970, U.S. Census) 
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highest there. Perhaps the explanation may be that many 
rental units are occupied by unrelated individuals togetli* i* 
Further, the area included in 4013 includes blocks to th< 
south of the Pill Hill area down to Grand Avenue. These 
blocks which are not included In our study area may be 
those with the lowest income residents. 

A comparison of income changes from i 960 to 1970 shows tlm* 
the MacArthur area "lost ground" in relation to median inn ...» 
city-wide. Median family income in i 960 for all five trn<in 
together (estimated because of boundary changes) represent ■ .1 
about 8 l# of the median income figure for the City of Oakhm.l 
while the 1970 percentage has dropped to 73$. Of further In 
terest is the fact that the present distribution of family 
incomes shows that the percent of families in the middle in. .« 
levels is about the same in MacArthur as it Is city-wide, nntll 
that the differences are in the two extreme groups, those w 111 
less than $ 3,000 income and those with greater than $ 15,000 A 
year. 

Table IV - 6 

Percentage Distribution of Family Incomes - 1969 

MacArthur Area 


Census 

Tract 

Neighbor¬ 

hood 

$5,000 

$5,000-9,999 

$10,000-14,999 

$ r ., 1 

40L1 


31.4 

44.0 

16.6 

Ml 

& 

4012 

A, B, C 

26.6 

33.1 

25.9 

14.4 

4013 

D 

31.5 

41.7 

21.9 

4.1) 

4oi4 

E 

4l.l 

39.8 

14.3 

4.7 

4010 

F 

30.5 

36.4 

25.7 

7.4 

Total - 

MacArthur 

32.3 

38.5 

21.5 

7.7 

Total - 

Oakland 

21.5 

30.7 

24.7 

23.1 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates (based on Table 

P-4, Income Characteristics of Population: 
1970, U.S. Census) 
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I* mm Table IV - 6, it is apparent that the percentage of fami- 
m«m in the lowest income bracket is 1.5 times higher than the 
jn-rcentage for the city. Neighborhood "E" has the largest per- 
omitage In the lowest category and the smallest percentage in 
i h«' highest category, this latter percentage being about l/5 
nn large as that for the city. Area "D" is the next lowest, 
iut the number of families In "D" is also the smallest. As 
wuld be expected from the above analysis, areas "A", "B", 
mid "C" have the smallest percentages in the lowest category 
mid largest in the highest category. 

It Is now useful to look at gross rent as a percentage of 
household income for those households (both families and in¬ 
dividuals) which do rent. In order to see the extent to which 
the lower income households pay an extremely large percentage 
of income for rent. From Table IV - 7 it is clear that the 
lowest Income groups pay the highest percentage of Income 
for housing. However, those neighborhoods with the most house¬ 
holds In the less than $5,000 a year category, such as neigh¬ 
borhood "E", do not show the highest percentages of income 
npent on rent. This is because the rents are also the lowest 
In these areas. Correspondingly It should be noted that even 
though the rents are quite low. Incomes are so low that re¬ 
sidents still must pay a large percentage of this income for 
rent. 

These figures may be also viewed as indicators of the “vi¬ 
tality" or "desirability" of a neighborhood. Because such 
a large number of units are being rented by poorer house-' 
holds, these figures are another Indication that many resi¬ 
dents have come to this area and continue to stay here 
because they cannot afford to go elsewhere. Thus, it Is not 
the desirability of the area so much as it Is the availa¬ 
bility of units at lower prices that brings residents to 
the area and keeps them there. Such a low rent situation 
usually arises because of undermaintenance and the existence 
of this situation continues to encourage It further. This 
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i m the case for MacArthur where almost all of the rental units 
nr<> older structures. Further, as deterioration becomes more 
fit tensive, the quality of the neighborhood often suffers both 
because of the physical deterioration and because of the un- 
dcnirable physical appearance which affects one's perception 
<md Image of Its vitality and limits further expectations for 
change in it. This situation, in turn, encourages undermain¬ 
tenance and rental rates continue to drop to the level that 
In below that required to support new construction. When 
ihis happens, no new improvements will be made in the area 
to bring rents back up and to improve desirability. Thus 
nn has been described, this is presently the situation in 
MacArthur neighborhoods "E" and "F", while pressures encour¬ 
aging such a situation exist in some sections of the other 
neighborhoods as well. 

Another important indication of an area's economic situation 
1 b to discover the sources of the income discussed above. 

Area "E" which has the lowest incomes, also has the highest 
percentage of families receiving welfare payments, 31$. Area 
"F" and the half of areas "A", "B", and "C" nearest to the 
Orove-Shafter Freeway have the next highest percentages on 
welfare with 21.5$ and 23.0$ respectively. Area "D" has 17.6$ 
and the portion of "A", "B", and "C" nearest Broadway has the 
Least with 13.3$. All these percentages except the latter are 
higher than that for the city which is 13.9$. Also, on "fixed” 
incomes are those families receiving social security payments. 
Areas "A", "B", and "C" have the largest percentages, with 
28.8$ and 38.2$ of such cases, as would be expected because 
they have the largest number of elderly residents. Further 
as would be expected, "E" has the least of such cases (19.0$). 
Thus, about 50$ of all families in each neighborhood receive 
either social security or welfare payments. These percen¬ 
tages do not indicate that welfare or social security are the 
only sources of income. In fact, approximately 80$ of all 
families in MacArthur do have income from wages and salaries, 
and from 3.2$ in area "E" to 8.8$ in "A", "B", and "C" re¬ 
ceive some income from self-employment. However, to remain 
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eligible for public assistance and social security, incom* 
ceived from these other sources must be low. Further, t.ln 

median incomes discussed earlier are low, supporting the . 

that regardless of employment income, a large number of f’nml 
lies are financially dependent on social security and we l inn 
checks. It will be very difficult for these families to Ini 
crease the ir payments for rent or to increase their maint«n 
ance expenditures. Thus, given the present situation it in 
difficult to imagine that there will be a significant upgi ,i 
ing of housing conditions in these areas. 

Knowledge of where MacArthur residents work and how they 
get to and from their jobs gives an indication of present 
travel patterns in the area. 

Table IV - 8 

Place of Work as a Percentage of All Workers 

MacArthur Area 


Census Neighbor- . SF 
Tract hood CBD 


SF 

Other 


Oakland 

CBD 

_ 


Oakland 

Other 

% 


Alameda 
Contra Costa 
Counties (non- 
Oakland) 

t 


4on 


5.0 

5.7 

6.8 

48.0 

22.6 

& A, 

4012 

B, C 

8.4 

3.8 

7.9 

4o.l 

27.8 

4oi. 

M 

4.7 

3.0 

6.7 

47.0 

21.1 

4014 

E 

2.5 

4.2 

1.3 

37.8 

19.2 

4010 

F 

2.2 

5.4 

5.5 

45.3 

24.6 

Total - 
MacArthur 


4.0 

4.6 

5.5 

43.9 

21.1 

City of 
Oakland 


4.0 

6.1 

7.7 

43.9 

23.1 



Source 

: Gruen 

Gruen 

+ Associates 

A 

(based 


Social Characteristics of the Population, l 
U.S. Census) 
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Tin number of residents working in either the San Francisco 
•m> or the Oakland CBD is low except for tract 4012 which is 
Mir half of "A", "B", "C" that is along Broadway. The per- 
••utage of such workers is larger than the percentage for the 
"iiy as a whole. In all cases the largest number of workers 
hit employed elsewhere in Oakland and about one-fourth work 
in other areas of Alameda and Contra Costa Counties outside 
• <r Oakland. 

A review of Table IV - 9 shows that the percentage of Mac- 
Arthur workers in all neighborhoods who drive their own cars 
M> work is lower than that percentage for the City of Oakland, 
while the percentage of workers who take public transit in 
MncArthur is much higher than is true for Oakland. 

Most likely, some workers do not have cars available. In fact, 
ihe percentages of households without an automobile are much 
larger In MacArthur than for the City of Oakland. They range 
from 35.3$ in 4012 to 44.7$ in area "E" to 49.9$ in area "D" 0 

lt is interesting that the percentages in Table IV - 9 show 
ihat 62.0$ of workers in "E" drive their own cars to work while 
44.7$ of all households do not own automobiles. Most likely, 
many of the residents of these households do not work. How- 
over, the percentage of auto drivers In "E" does seem sur¬ 
prisingly large for such a relatively poor area. 

Also of Interest is the fact that such a large percentage, 

28.3$, of workers in n D" walk to work. This confirms an earlier 
conclusion that some "D" residents do work In the Pill Hill 
medical complex and probably chose to live In MacArthur be¬ 
cause of its proximity to their jobs. 

Analyzing the Existing Commercial 

Activities in the Area 


There are four major commercial streets in the study area, all 
of which have strip commercial development ; Grove Street run- 
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Table IV - 9 

Means of Transportation to 
Work as a Percentage of All Workers 

MacArthur Area 


Census 

Tract 

Neighbor¬ 
hood_ 

Private 
• Auto 
(Driver) 

Private 

Auto 

_(Passeng 

Public 

;er) Transit 

Walk 

Woi’lc 
at Mm| 
& 011 || 

4011 


47.7 

11.2 

26.2 

9.3 

5.6 

& 

A,B,C 






4012 


49.9 

8.0 

26.9 

7.7 

4.5 ' 

4013 

D 

33.0 

5.9 

24.6 

28.3 

.8.2 ! 

4014 

E 

62.0 

12.1 

17.5 

6.1 

2.3 1 

4010 

P 

57.8 

9.6 

24.5 

4.6 

3.5 I 

Total- 







MacArthur 

51.9 

9.6 

24.3 

9.7 

4.5 

City of 







Oakland 


62.3 

9.8 

16.5 

6.8 

4.4 



Source: 

Gruen Gruen 

+ Associates (based on 

Tab 1 < 




P- 2 , Social Characteristics 

of the 





Population: 

1970, U.S. Census) 
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n 1 hk north and south on the west side of the Grove-Shafter 
I'■<way, Telegraph Avenue and Broadway running north and south 
• ••I t he east side, and West MacArthur Boulevard running east 
mi.I west through both sections. There is also the Pill Hill 
mi<lleal complex area, a circular agglomeration of medical 
"irices and hospitals in the south-eastern corner of the area. 
Mini a minor commercial and medical strip along 40th Street 
i"-1 ween about Shafter and Broadway. 

The BART station and the Grove-Shafter Freeway are located 
i-Tween two of these major streets. Telegraph and Grove. Just 
11ke the residential neighborhoods in which they are located 
and which they serve, these streets differ as to the level of 
m tivity and types of establishments located on them. Activ- 
iiy along Grove Street is marginal and tends to be locally 
oriented. Some structures are quite run down, many lots stand 
vacant, and the general impression is of a declining area, 
.'.hops are small and cater mainly to the local neighborhood. 

The establishments between 34th and 44th Streets include sev¬ 
eral beauty salons and a barber shop, small neighborhood res¬ 
taurants, realtors, auto repair and servicing establishments, 
household repair and cleaning shops, and a few liquor stores. 

Telegraph Avenue on the other hand, generally developed with 
larger and somewhat newer establishments. The apparent con¬ 
tinuing vitality of the street is related to the fact that 
there is more purchasing power in the adjoining neighborhoods 
than is true along Grove Street and to the fact that this 
section of Telegraph Avenue is assisted by its close 
location to the more well established Temescal shopping 
area which does draw customers from a larger market area 
which includes parts of the Rockridge, Temescal, and Mac¬ 
Arthur areas. 

Many of the establishments along Telegraph are automobile- 
oriented. The area is easily accessible by car and parking 
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is available. Between 34th and 45th Streets, the establinl. 
ments include several service stations, many restaurants, 
several of which are of the quick-stop, drive-in variety, * 
supermarket, beauty salons, several cleaners, a furniturr 
store, a liquor store, and other convenience-type establlnh 
ments. Generally, these are designed to serve the adjacent 
neighborhoods, and to attract motorists who pass through tin 
area. Though some of the stores and restaurants are at¬ 
tractive and have been remodeled; the general appearance of 
much of the street is of an older commercial strip with many 
older buildings. It seems to lack the vitality and design 
of a more thriving area and some of the structures show sIrih 
of undermaintenance. 

West MacArthur Boulevard forms the third major commercial >u.| 
Unlike Telegraph and Grove, MacArthur runs east and west thn | 
the neighborhoods on either side of the Grove-Shafter Freewny 
and like the neighborhoods through which it passes, the coridi » 
tion and. intensity of commercial development on the eastern 
end near Mosswood Park and Broadway differs from that on thn 
western end beyond Grove Street. 

The establishments all along this street are primarily gas 
stations and motels which are relatively small (50 rooms or 
less) and range in quality from fair to very good. Through 
out the street, and especially on the western end, developmcM 
is interspersed with housing units which are in fair condition 

Towards the eastern end of the street near Broadway there ia 
the modern, attractive AAA office building. Mosswood Park 
offers an attractive setting to the area at this point. At 
the intersection of Broadway and West MacArthur there is the 
MacArthur/Broadway Center which includes retail stores and 
some offices. Across from this center is the Kaiser Hospital 
which draws patients from the entire East Bay Area. At this 
point, Broadway forms a kind of boundary line between the com 
mercial areas on either side of it. The MacArthur/Broadway 
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''nter and development east of it begin to take on the "char- 
nrter" of the Piedmont area to the east. 

About one block south of this intersection is the Mosswood 
I'.irk Office Building which was built in 1969 on property ad - 
.Jncent to the park. Tenants in this building Include indi¬ 
viduals and firms which generally serve a regional market. 

Among the tenants in the building, insurance companies pre¬ 
dominate and the Internal Revenue Service occupies a large 
unount of space, using four floors. Other offices include 
r<*al estate firms, regional representatives of manufacturing 
concerns, an attorney, a doctor, marketing consultants, and a 
finance company. Thus, the character of this part of Broadway 
takes on a much different character than do the other commer- 
«lal streets within the area. Though the mixture of activi- 
tles in these several blocks is quite diverse, together they 
provide a major concentration of employment with over 2500 
people working at the Kaiser clinic and hospital, the Mac- 
Arther/Broadway Center, and the Mosswood Park Building. Add 
to these the numbers of shoppers, patients and visitors, 
clients, and people coming to the AAA office and this corner 
becomes the center of quite a lot of activity each day. 

Further, this is the only commercial area in MacArthur which 
has experienced major new construction in the last several 
years. 

Moving north on Broadway, the establishments along that street 
Include several automobile repair shops and gas stations, real 
estate and insurance offices, cleaners, restaurants, liquor 
stores, a supermarket, beauty shops and a barber shop, women's 
clothing stores, drug stores, a sign company, an upholstery 
shop, a data processing office, electrical appliance and tele¬ 
vision and radio shops, a paint store, a construction company, 
and a wholesale furnishings and design store. Thus, there is 
a mixture of office, convenience-type retail, and community-wide 
repair and more specialty retail outlets. Though there is no 
clear cut pattern, it appears that the smaller offices and auto 
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servicing establishments are nearer Mosswood Park, the m< •.. 
venience-type retail stores serving both local residents m..i 
people passing through the area come next as one moves n<-riii 
and then the repair and supply stores are next, nearer to H 

and 44th Streets. 

\ 

In addition to these major commercial streets, the Pill uni 
Medical Center area located below the MacArthur Freeway nmi 
between Broadway and Telegraph Avenue is a major medical ..in 
area that serves the entire East Bay, including both Alarm .u 
and Contra Costa counties. Included on the hill are Merrill 
Peralta, and Providence Hospitals, numerous doctors' offl<•*»., 
and medical office and training facilities. The area han 
become very much of a specialized medical center where car* 
and treatment is available from all medical specialties arxi 
where some research and study is being conducted. Primarii , 
the medical complex emphasizes secondary level care with numi 
primary care (family physician and emergency room) and soim 
tertiary care (open heart surgery, extended cancer work, ami 
others) being given. The main advantage of the hill area li¬ 
the availability of a large number of medical professional!! 
and services in one central place. 

However, the future of the area is inextricably tied to a co 
ordinated planning effort between all of the hospitals and 
physicians involved and to the future socio-economic arid 
physical character of the adjoining neighborhood. The 
present hospital capacity is more than adequate for acutely 
ill in-patient care and often duplicate facilities and 
services exist. However, as many in the working age pop¬ 
ulation migrate to the suburbs and establish new ties with 
suburban doctors and hospitals, an increasingly large portion 
of the Hill's potential service groups will include more 
people with a high level of dependency on social services. 

At the same time, whether due to real' or imagined trepidation 
concerning the area, many of those who now seek medical care 
on the Hill may be looking elsewhere for such services. 

'O 
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further the Hill must continue to attract young doctors. Pre- 
nuntly, there is some research and there are leaders in the specialty 
nicas such as cancer research and orthopedics programs. Thus, 

'iEmulation of research and the establishment of more outreach 
I'ucilltles, with some pioneering in clinical medicine, are im¬ 
portant additions to the area in the near future to attract the 
•.manger, more "socially concerned" doctors. These types of pro¬ 
grams will require increased coordination and cooperation of 
ill hospitals and doctors. There have been many studies recom¬ 
mending this approach, even to the extent of a corporate merger 
between hospitals, and many ad hoc committees and groups formed 
t-o begin the coordination effort. 

or real importance to this study are the changes in land use 
(hat could occur if the medical facilities in the area expand, 
ir cooperation between the four hospitals in the area, the 
1 hree presently on the Hill and Children's Hospital (currently 
In the north-western corner of the MacArthur study area), con¬ 
tinues, expansion on the Hill could include the addition of 
Children's Hospital, the addition of medical office space as the 
trend for doctors to locate near to hospital facilities continues, 
the addition of some apartment complexes including some 
facilities expressly for the elderly, as well as some hotel- 
type lodging for guests and families visiting medical facilities 
In the area. There has been some planning for a future U.C. 

Berkeley medical program which would use Pill Hill for training 
and internships. Though such a plan would be quite an important 
addition to the area, its chances for success in the near future 
are not too encouraging in the light of the present lack of 
funds at the University for such programs and because of the 
fact that U.C. is presently developing medical schools on 
three of its other campuses. 

Therefore, the future demand for office and retail space in 
MacArthur is directly related to the regional and city-wide 
demand that can be captured in the area as additions to and be¬ 
cause of the existing agglomerations of medical and secondary 
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office space which now exist there. Increases in future -iM 
will be generated by the neighborhood only to the extent, i i. J 
neighborhood demand can enhance that which already exists lt| 
out it. Rents in the area substantiate this relationshlp. ku 
Telegraph Avenue and especially Grove Street, rents are quite 
low. On Telegraph, office space on the average now rents 
for about $.20 a square foot and on Grove these rents an- 
around $.15 a square foot, though there is very little r«>sl 
office space available. Retail rents are generally about n || 
same and fluctuate according to the condition of the buiMluj 
There are some empty stores and several vacant lots along 
Grove, West MacArt^ur, and a few on Telegraph. Rents on i u .. t 
way excluding the Broadway/taacArthur Center range from $.: *o 
- $.35# depending on the structure and the location. Ofn- 
space In the Mosswood Park Building runs from $.54 - $.58 
a square foot and the same rates are generally true for n< w. • 
structures in the Pill Hill area, though units may be highi 1 
because of the specialized facilities required. Retail rum* 
in these areas are generally a little lower than those for 
office uses. Thus, the demand for space as evidenced by 
current rents, is now low in those commercial areas which 
are designed to essentially serve only the local market. Am 
is true for residential land uses, the existing demand whirii fl 
a reflection of the "quality" of an area or a particular lo 
cation, is also the market force which determines the impmv.ij 
ment, stability, or deterioration of that "quality" in the 
future, assuming no significant public actions to encourage 

or counteract existing trends. 

' 

THE IMPACTS OF BART IN THE 
MACARTHUR NEIGHBORHOODS 

It is now important to identify the types of impacts that tin 
BART system will have in the neighborhoods as identified. 11 
will be the interaction between the following BART impacts ami 
the existing neighborhood attributes that will cause changes ml 
the demand for future development and in the land use develop 
ment potentials for the area. This process will then, in tun. 
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I,* "i to changes in the future social, economic, and physical 
■ Imracteristics of the area. The direct BART impacts that 
Kill be considered are those that were explained and discussed 
in Chapter I. 

A in duction in Space Impedance 

The most dramatic effect that BART will have on future land 
lines in the area will be by reducing the time-space relation- 
Mill ps that confront both existing and would-be travelers in 
tin* MacArthur area. The effects of any rapid transit 
nt.ntion will be greatest if its location is such that it can 
enhance existing travel patterns in the area, encouraging 
ihe development of residential land uses for residents who 
will use the system to commute to and from work and encouraging 
ihe development of office and commercial facilities by linking 
ihe BART system to the existing agglomeration of such activities 
.md thus strengthening its attraction. 

The MacArthur station is located in the median of the Grove- 
".hafter Freeway between 40th Street and MacArthur Boulevard. 

Its orientation toward the east side of the freeway is ex¬ 
treme. Access to the station is from 40th Street on the 
east side through a plaza under the freeway structure. The 
entire parking lot is also on the east side facing Telegraph 
Avenue. The station has the advantage that almost all BART 
lines stop there, thus causing it to serve as a major transfer 
point. Peak travel time is four minutes to downtown Oakland (12th 
Street Station) and 13 minutes to the Montgomery Street Station. 
The present estimate of daily patronage in 1975 when the system 
is fully operating is for 7,346 total trips, about half of which 
are to be attractions and half productions. 

Our analysis earlier in this chapter showed that few of the pre¬ 
sent residents in neighborhoods "E" and "F" actually work in 
downtown Oakland or San Francisco. Further, the incomes of 
many of these residents are quite low indicating that money 
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available for travel on BART is limited. Rents and houno « 
ues in the area are also low while a need for such lower pi i 
housing continues to exist. Thus, for these and all of' U.t 
reasons discussed earlier, the kinds of people who will < , 
tinue to be attracted to much of this area will be those i 
ing for shelter housing at reasonably low cost. These win 
be the kind of people who will be attracted to the area l>. • 
of BART or who will use BART to any significant degree, i-'m 
it is difficult to even perceive the existence of the BAin 
tion from neighborhoods "E" and M P” because of its extreme* 
ientation to the other side of the freeway. The station wt l 
also not have any real impact on the Grove Street commerol 
areas, because of this visibility problem, because there wt i 
be no major changes in the neighborhoods which would supp- 
changes in the commercial facilities, and because there 1 m 
a strong agglomeration of activities there now which would nl 
tract people into the area. 


There may be some desire on the part of residents on this w« • 
side to use BART for daytime shopping trips. Many residents 
these areas and in the neighborhoods just below Market Stn ■ t 
now go to Berkeley and El Cerrito Plaza to shop, and trann 
portation is a problem especially for the elderly residentn 
and those without cars. However, it may be difficult for tin 
people to get to and from the BART station. Crime and the r •>« 
of it often discourage people from walking in the area, and n 
existence of the huge freeway structures crossing 40th Stre. i 
make it necessary to walk through this dark, vast expanse of 
overcrossing to reach the station. Bus servic% to and from i 
station during the day would encourage use except that such /■ 
service does add to the total cost-of the trip. 


The situation on the eastern side is much different. As wan 
discussed,there are more people who work in San Francisco and 
Oakland and who could afford to use BART to make these work 
trips. Further and even more important, there are many peop)- 
who live in the areas across Broadway toward Piedmont who coufl 
use this station for commute trips. 
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■I'lMM tt are also a large number of people who come Into the area 
day to visit the Pill Hill area. Children's Hospital, and 
Mir facilities in the vicinity of the MacArthur/Broadway inter- 
i ion. These travelers include employees, visitors, patients, 
|jiu i shoppers, all of whom could benefit from the time-space 
drivings of BART. Presently, parking in the Pill Hill area es- 
p«ctally is very limited. Thus, the provision of a convenient 
funder bus service which would link the station to these exist¬ 
ing agglomerations of activity will be necessary to maximize the 
image of the station and to increase the desirability of the 
r’Kisting areas. Such a plan would make the Pill Hill complex 
mid the Kaiser Hospital easily accessible from areas through¬ 
out the East Bay. Further, residents in the area could also 
mie the shuttle making it easier for patients from Oakland and 
Mn’oughout the East Bay to reach the Pill Hill area which on 
foot entails a steep climb. 

"•uch a plan for tying the station to the existing activities on 
Mr'oadway and on Pill Hill, and a plan which would increase ac- 
<’|•Bslbility to the station from the Piedmont areas, would 
iitlmulate traffic through the MacArthur area and would 
encourage development of some convenience stores and rest¬ 
aurants at the station and along the route. Perhaps the most 
Likely pressure for such development will come in the strip 
along Telegraph between the BART parking lot and the street. 
Increases in demand along Telegraph will probably only be 
felt in that block and at the intersections on either end. 
Contrary to BART staff forecasts that 34.2# of all patrons 
will walk to and from the station, 53.5# will use feeder 
transit, 6.1# will come via kiss and ride and 6# will park 
their automobile at the station, it is more likely from our 
analysis to assume that a larger percentage than BART has 
forecast will come to the station via kiss and ride and 
feeder bus and fewer than 34# will walk. Our analysis concludes 
that the great bulk of patrons.will come from the surrounding 
areas to the east to use BART to leave the area or will come 
into the area from other east bay locations. Thus the 
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provision of a feeder bus service and of environmental 
improvements along the major arterlals will improve the 
image of the area and increase accessibility and thereby 
increase both BART patronage and the potential for new 
development and for the improvement of existing facilit1«> 
for those properties adjacent to the station, those aloiv 
the major travel routes and those at the existing agglonin ••• |i 
points. However, it is likely that these types of improve 
ments and services will have to be provided by the city nn 

a move to enhance the potential for future private involve.. 

in the area. 

Secondary office and residential development could then 
locate either in the two main areas of existing activity, 
along the route of the shuttle bus, or in the immediate 
area surrounding-the station. The existence of such a 
shuttle bus scheme to tie the area together would encourai-n 
development at such locations. The combined attraction oi 
the existing agglomerations will be greater than the 
attraction of each one alone. Such a bus service may also 
make it more desirable for residential development in the 
area as well. Apartment complexes are now under construct!» .. 
in the MacArthur/Broadway area, both near the Broadway/ 
MacArthur intersection and to the east of it. Though thesr 
social areas are somewhat different from those that we 
studied and the potential for new development was already 
greater there, accessibility via BART did provide some 
psychological impact to add to the final decision to build 
there and this accessibility has been a component of ad¬ 
vertising efforts. 

Therefore the demand for non-hospital uses is not sufficient 
to increase the amount of space without a shuttle system to 
link existing activities to the station. Without such a 
service, the space impedance impacts of the system will be 
minimal. For those areas which already show potential, a 
direct link to the regional transportation system will 
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■nhance that potential. Thus as already stated the nature 
"f the change which will affect demand Is directly related 
'•> the existing social, economic, and physical land use 
forces. Therefore If the MacArthur station had been located 
on Broadway the impedance impacts of the system would be 
much greater. The proximity of the station to the existing 
activities along Broadway and to the east of it nearer to 
Piedmont would greatly enhance existing travel patterns 
ihere, encouraging development by directly linking the BART 
uystem to the existing agglomeration of activities and thus 
ntrengthening the attraction there. Because of the present 
location, additional investment will be necessary to try to 
lInk the system to the strongest existing attractions in 
• he area if significant space impedance impacts are to be 
realized. 

Advertising Impacts 

A second type of impact which is very important to the commer¬ 
cial activities in the area relates to changes in traffic flows 
which will alter the visual exposure of certain commercial lo¬ 
cations. In MacArthur, the most dramatic impact will be at 
the block of Telegraph Avenue immediately adjacent to the BART 
parking lot. All travelers who will come to the station will 
see that area and many will physically pass by it. Development 
on those sites should have double exposure so that it faces 
the BART station as well as the street. An attractive frontage 
in this direction would be important to encourage patrons into 
these establishments. 

However, the advertising value of that location is directly 
related to the number and the disposable income of those who 
will walk or ride by it. Our analysis did show that the dis¬ 
posable income of the residents in the immediate station area is 
not high. Thus, the real advantages of the location relate to 
the number of people who will come into the station area from 
outside MacArthur. As was just discussed, these will be pri¬ 
marily people coming from areas to the east and south-east. 
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and those coming to the existing agglomeration of actlvii < i|| 
on the eastern fringe of the study area. Their numbers wil 
be directly related to efforts to tie these eastern arenn in 
the station and to the intensity of development at then. 
outer sites. If a shuttle bus system is functioning well 
there will be advertising impacts at all locations alon K >.,•] 
bus route, and especially if the system enables passeny.'i ■ in 
stop along the way. 

Window advertising impacts from the BART cars themselven wi||l 
be unimportant in this area unless the unattractiveness of' 
structures along the route discourages visitors and trav. i. ( | 
from coming to the area. Such impacts will be discussed i . i„i 

Boundary Impacts 

The boundary impacts within the MacArthur area are extreme 
but relate primarily to the existence of the freeways in 'u„ 
area rather than to the BART tracks which comprise only a miM 
portion of the huge concrete freeway structures. The social 
area analysis conducted earlier clearly indicates that the 
freeway forms a social, economic, and racial barrier throu«li 
out the area. The extreme eastern orientation of the BART 
station will serve to increase the separation of the neigh 
borhoods on either side of it. 

This boundary impact will serve to make the division between 
neighborhoods a clearer one. It may make it possible for 
neighborhoods "A", "B", "C", and "d" to become associated 
with the "image" of the areas to the east rather than with 
neighborhoods "E" and "F". This impact will help in raising 
expectation in "A", "B", "C" and "D" and in improving their 
image. However, this same phenomenon will serve to make 
areas "E" and "F" seem more like the "wrong side of the tradin' 
and will lower expectations there. If deterioration and the 
social and economic problems in these areas are allowed to in 
crease, the situation may begin to have a negative impact on 

the station area, influencing the image and safety of all of 1 1 .| 
areas. 
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Dinro is also a danger in that the link between BART and the 
flrondway areas will not increase the demand to the point 
WhrM’o obtainable rents will be great enough and other 
Improvements will be made in the neighborhoods between these 
two points. If this is the case deterioration may 
nuut.inue in the neighborhoods forming a kind of boundary 
impact which will begin to discourage travel through them. 
Presently, the conditions in these areas is such that either 
public and private developments or improvements could 
• 'uhance the area and decrease the potential for this type 
of boundary impact. 

However, the costs of such a program, which were discussed 
in Chapter II may make it prohibitive for the private market 
t.o do such actions. Our analysis in Chapter VII will 
letermine this. 

ri iyslcal Environment Impacts 

i.ike the boundary impacts, the freeways are much more signi¬ 
ficant in causing changes in the physical environment than is 
BART. Noise and automobile pollution directly affect those 
portions of the neighborhoods that are adjacent to the free¬ 
ways. Further, traffic because of BART will increase both from 
the Increased number of automobiles and the frequency of buses. 
Further study would be needed to discover If the streets and 
parking facilities in this station area are presently adequate 
to handle traffic Increases. 

The dark, dingy areas under the freeways and the existence of 
these massive concrete structures decrease the "visual quality" 
In the area. However, planting along the tracks and below the 
freeways has helped to ease this impact. Because of the 
massiveness of concrete which still exists and the visibility 
of older deteriorating wood frame structures at many locations 
throughout the neighborhoods and from the freeway and the BART 
tracks, future development, especially In the Immediate area 
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of the station and between the station and Broadway and 
Pill Hill, should be very attractive so as to improve Uin 
visual amenity level and general environmental quality. 


Disruption Impacts 

The act of building such a system does disrupt the pat torn 
of activity in the local area. In this case, much dis¬ 
ruption was caused by the clearance of many residential 
units to make way for the freeway. Further, this build In, 
process disrupted the patterns of activity previously e» 
tablished in the area. It is clear that the disruption 
was permanent since the freeway remained as a physical 
barrier and housing units were not replaced. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Demand Effects of the BART System 
In the Rockridge Neighborhoods - A Micro Analysis 

following the framework of Chapter IV, this chapter discusses 
ihe effects of BART in the second station area included in this 
ntudy. As was previously discussed, the demand for space around 
ihe Rockridge BART station is a function of the interaction of 
• lie impacts of the BART system with the social, economic and 
physical attributes of each of the component neighborhood areas 
rmd of the overall demand for space in Oakland. Having dis¬ 
cussed the overall or macro demand in Chapter III, it is the 
purpose of this chapter to identify and describe the various 
component neighborhoods of the Rockridge study area, to des- 
r’ibe the interaction of the BART system in the context of each 
uub-area so as to identify the types of impacts which will re¬ 
sult, and to predict the direction and the magnitude of 
changes in the demand for space in each neighborhood in terms 
of the obtainable rents. The first section of this chapter 
uummarizes the demand effects and presents estimates of 
obtainable rents after BART impacts. The rest of this chapter 
uummarizes the research done to identify and describe the 
social, economic, and physical attributes of the study area 
and the types of impacts created by the introduction of the 
BART system. 

A SUMMARY OP THE DEMAND EPPECTS 

<• 

The demand effects of the station's construction and operation 
are a function of the extent to which BART impacts change the 
relative desirability of the area to the consumer groups that 
constitute the market for residential space and for the services 
of those who rent or buy commercial space. After analyzing the 
existing socio-economic and physical conditions within the 
Rockridge study area and estimating the types of impacts that 
BART has had and will have on that area, it is possible for 
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In the Rockridge Neighborhoods - A Micro Analysis 

Following the framework of Chapter IV, this chapter discusses 
i lie effects of BART In the second station area included in this 
iil-udy. As was previously discussed, the demand for space around 
the Rockridge BART station is a function of the Interaction of 
the impacts of the BART system with the social, economic and 
physical attributes of each of the component neighborhood areas 
Mnd of the overall demand for space In Oakland. Having dis¬ 
cussed the overall or macro demand in Chapter III, It is the 
purpose of this chapter to identify and describe the various 
component neighborhoods of the Rockridge study area, to des¬ 
cribe the interaction of the BART system in the context of each 
nub-area so as to identify the types of impacts which will re- 
imlt, and to predict the direction and the magnitude of 
changes In the demand for space In each neighborhood in terms 
of the obtainable rents. The first section of this chapter 
summarizes the demand effects and presents estimates of 
obtainable rents after BART Impacts. The rest of this chapter 
summarizes the research done to Identify and describe the 
social, economic, and physical attributes of the study area 
and the types of Impacts created by the Introduction of the 
BART system. 

A SUMMARY OP THE DEMAND EFFECTS 

<• 

The demand effects of the station's construction and operation 
are a function of the extent to which BART impacts change the 
relative desirability of the area to the consumer groups that 
constitute the market for residential space and for the services 
of those who rent or buy commercial space. After analyzing the 
existing socio-economic and physical conditions within the 
Rockridge study area and estimating the types of impacts that 
BART has had and will have on that area, it is possible for 
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Gruen Gruen + Associates to estimate the effects of them- 

impacts on demand as they interact with existing conditl. 

in the various neighborhoods and to express these effect ,m 
as the level of obtainable rents for both residential ami 
commercial land uses. 

These rents are given in Tables V - 1 and V - 2 and repr<-m n| 
the amount of contract rent that will be obtainable for now 
construction after BART impacts in each of the separate 
neighborhood social areas that will be described in detail 
throughout this chapter. In each case, rents are estimatni 
by quality of construction and size and type of unit. EnUm* 
sales prices for single family units in each neighborhood nM 
also included. 

In general the forces at work are such that BART impacts win 
enhance an already desirable area,increasing its relative 
quality and thereby increasing the demand for housing and 
commercial space. The result of this increased attractivom m 
when considered in terms of the alternatives that confront 
demanders of space determines that the rents which can be 
obtained for new construction in Rockridge will increase 
from the levels in effect before BART impact. 

Rents to the east of College Avenue and to the southeast 
across Broadway,in neighborhoods "A", "B", and "C",will coni In 
to be higher than those to the west of College Avenue, and 
the desirability and attractiveness of those areas for 
residential uses will be increased by BART impact. Those 
neighborhoods just west of College Avenue, "D" and "E", will 
experience some increased demand although pressures for 
deterioration and neighborhood change coming from their wesl 
and northwest boundaries along Telegraph Avenue and Claremoni 
Avenue must be controlled so as not to negate any potential 
increase in demand or to cause demand to decrease from the 
present level. Because of distance from the BART station and 
because of the existing socio-economic characteristics there. 
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Obtainable Monthly Rents ($) and Sales Prices 
Per Residential Unit After BART Impact 
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Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates Estimates 














Table V - 2 


Forecasts of 


Obtainable Monthly Rents per 


Square Foot of Commercial 



Space After BART 

Impact 



Rockridge Station 

Area 


Major Street 

Cross-Street 

•Boundaries 

Retail 

Rents 

Office 

Rents 

College Avenue 

63 rd and the 
Grove-Shafter 
Freeway 

$. 30 -.40 

$.35-.50 

College Avenue 

Grove-Shafter 
Freeway and 
Broadway 

.25-.35 

.30-.43 

Broadway 

Vicinity of 
College Avenue 
Intersection 

. .25-.30 

. 30 -.40 

Claremont Avenue 

Vicinity of 
College Avenue 
Intersection 

.23-.35 

.30-.45 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates Estimates 






































inighborhoods "F" and "G" along Telegraph Avenue and In that 
corner of the study area near to the Berkeley border will not 
experience significant changes in demand as a result of BART 
impacts. 

Mice housing, the demand for commercial space will increase. 

The demand for both office and retail space along College 
Avenue north of the BART station will increase the most and 
will continue to be greater than demand along College south 
-r the station. Rents for those properties immediately 
'nljacent to the BART station and those near the intersection 
"f College and Claremont Avenues will increase the most 
n Lthough increases in traffic and activity throughout the area 
will favorably affect general demand for commercial space all 
along the street. 

It is important to note that these rents and prices are for 
new construction in the neighborhoods given the existing 
social, economic, and physical attributes described in this 
ohapter, and after the BART system is in full operation. 

The question of the length of time until "after BART impact" 
cannot be answered with perfect exactness since it will depend 
on the length of time needed for the BART Impacts to be fully 
recognized in the particular areas under construction. Thus, 
when we are referring to rents and sales prices that will 
come into effect after BART impacts we are essentially saying 
that length of time that is required for the impacts to 
become discernable and the market to react to that discernment. 
In other words as was explained in Chapter IV they do not 
Include the Interim market testing and reaction times during 
which people test the market, acting upon their beliefs of 
what kinds of Impacts BART will have and to what extent these 
impacts will affect demand. An example would be the period of 
time after some new apartment units are constructed and filled, 
thus encouraging further construction, not the initial period 
during which the market Is being tested by pioneers. 
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Furthermore, the confirmation of demand attractions that wii,fl 
be provided by initial construction Will tend to hasten tin* 

evolution pattern. As new construction and other improv*...• • 

begin to change the existing social area, the forecasted 
rents and prices will also change. Thus, our forecasts win 
no longer apply as soon as there is enough new development ««* 
change the characteristics of the existing neighborhood m>< m| 

area. This is also true where we are forecasting that .. 

will not change. If no action is taken there may be an 

increasingly greater depressing effect felt after it becoi. 

clear that the introduction of BART has not caused any now 
private development. 

THE SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND PHYSICAL ATTRIBUTES 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL NEIGHBORHOOD AREAS 

It is necessary to analyze the social, economic, and physi- <1 
attributes of the existing environment into which the posnllitl 
for change in the form of a new transit system is being ini r. 
duced. It Is not possible to predict the nature of the Imp. «| 
or changes which will result from the system without knowlo ii« 
about the present population In the area and about the fact.mB 
which affect the area's desirability and livability as a 
residential and commercial area, and without an understand i m| 

of past trends and present pressures for change In the .. 

of the area and Its residents. 

Defining and Describing the Component Neighborhoods 

As was described in Chapter I, a neighborhood can be defined 
as a group of spatially-clustered dwelling units that share 
a very similar set of demand-differentiating attributes. Ho 
cause this definition may not conform to census tracts or 
other common forms of collecting data, it is necessary to nn» 
lyze data for each residential block so as to discover thom 
blocks which include dwelling units which have similar attrJbyl 
and which together make up the existing neighborhood sub- 
areas within the larger Rockridge study area. Gruen Gruen 
+ Associates analyzed U.S. Census block data relating to pop■ 
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nlfttion and housing characteristics and identified seven such 
individual neighborhoods. 

The map in Figure V - 1 defines the boundaries of each neigh¬ 
borhood identified by the letters A through G, and the data 
in Table V - 3 describe associated demographic and housing 
I'haracteristics. These data items are descriptive indicators 
.,r the nature and "quality" of each neighborhood area. A 
.'omparison of these items between individual neighborhoods, es¬ 
pecially those which are adjacent to each other, gives an in¬ 
dication of existing pressures for change. For reasons which 
will be explained throughout this chapter, the data items which 
are the most significant indicators of neighborhood "quality" 
are the following: 

♦Average value per room and the percentage 
of single family and owner-occupied units. 

♦Average rent per room per month and the 
percentage of multiple and renter-occupied 
units. 

Fifty-six per cent of the dwelling units in neighborhood "A" 
are owner-occupied and their average value per unit and per 
room is the highest in the Rockridge area, indicating the rela¬ 
tive desirability of this neighborhood over the others in the 
area. Further, the units in "A" appear to be the largest witnin 
the area. The percentage of rental units is nine per cent 
larger than the percentage of multiple units, indicating that 
some single family houses are being rented. This situation 
indicates that some property owners may be anticipating some 
change. About one-fifth of the population in "A" includes 
residents over sixty-two years of age and another one-fifth 
are under eighteen. 

Although located adjacent to "A", the housing characteristics 
of neighborhood "B" differ from "A". Fifty-one per cent of 
the dwelling units in "B" are single family homes and 44.7$ 
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Population and Housing Characteristics by Neighborhood 
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Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates based on 1970 Census Block Data 















of all occupied units are owner-occupied. Rents and houn. 
values per unit and per room are lower than those in "A" I 
they fall in the middle of the rents and values for the 
seven Rockridge neighborhoods. Dwellings are also somewimi 
smaller on the average than units in "A". In general, t;li. tJM 
would indicate that "B" is not as desirable a neighborhood nil 
"A". However, the racial and age characteristics of the p. 
ulation in "B" are very similar to those in "A". 

Neighborhood "C" is very similar to "A" though it is sep/n •••{ 
from it geographically. House values are a little less in "fll 
while rents are the highest of all seven neighborhoods, in 
fact, rents are significantly higher indicating that many nlf 
the rental units in "C" must be newer, more modern units limit i 
those in the other areas. A majority of units, 66 per cnni . 
are single family and 6l.6 per cent are owner-occupied, almwlJ 
that relatively few such units are being rented. The aren 
has the smallest percentage of black residents, only 1.5 p«i' 
cent, though the percentages for "A" and "b" are also low. 
Almost one-third of the residents are sixty-two years of ng" 
or older and less than one-fifth are under 18. Thus, then 
are relatively few younger people and more older residents 
than in any of the other neighborhoods. This indicates thfii 
ownerships of some single family units may change in the rHu 
tively near future. 

The average value per room of dwelling units in neighborhood 
"D" is the second lowest within the study area and the avern ■ 
rent per room per month is the third lowest. Further, whili 
about 65 per cent of the units are single family, 50 per cent 
are owner-occupied indicating that almost 15 per cent are b< 
rented. This percentage is clearly the largest and along wlh. 
the lower values and rents indicates instability and likely 
change in this neighborhood. The black population is larger 
in 'D" than in "A", "B", or "C". There are fewer older resl 
dents and younger people, showing a large working age populn 
tion. 
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Neighborhood "E" has the largest percentage of multiple and 
ienter-occupied units. It also has the lowest percentage of ^ 
'Ingle family units which are being rented. Rents and values 
n re relatively high, being third highest in each case. Like 
"h" the population of the area is approximately 10 per cent 
1 1 1nek. There are slightly more older residents, the second 
largest percentage of all areas and somewhat less younger 
people, having the lowest percentage. 

Unlike "E", which is adjacent to it, neighborhood "F" has the 
largest percentage of single family and owner-occupied units. 

"F" further differs from "E" and from the other Rockridge neigh¬ 
borhoods as well, in that rents and values in "F" are the lowest. 
This indicates either that units in "F" are older and less well- 
maintained than units in the other areas, that the amenity level 
of the neighborhood is below that of the other areas, or that 
because of a combination of both of these situations, the en¬ 
vironment in area "F" is not as desirable as in the other 
neighborhoods in Rockridge. The population of "F" also differs 
from that of the other neighborhoods. There is a large 
percentage of young residents under eighteen years of age, 
nearly one-third, and a relatively small percentage, 13 per 
cent, of residents over sixty-two, indicating a large number 
of family households. Further,one-half of the population is 
black, a significantly larger percentage than is the case for 
the five areas already discussed. 

Neighborhood "G" is similar to "E" in that there are a large 
number of multiple, rental units. However, rents and values 
in "G" are more similar to "F" in that they are on the low 
end, being second lowest in both cases. Also, like "F" the 
population of this neighborhood is about one-half black. Fur¬ 
ther, there is a relatively low percentage of older people and 
a relatively high percentage of younger residents. 


Therefore, certain "key" characteristics are important indi¬ 
cators of the nature of each neighborhood area and of its rela- 
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tive desirability. Using these indicators it is possible i" 
define the seven different Rockridge sub-areas within which • m| 
dential blocks exhibit similar population and housing chai .«■ • 
istics. The average amounts of rent per room and value pci n< 
are extremely important indicators. As was explained in (’lwt|i|l 
and discussed in Chapter IV, the price paid for housing is mm 
related to the "quality" of the structure and its environment , 
together being the determinants of demand. Along with a pm • im 
structure, consumers buy or rent a total residential environ 
ment made up of many separate attributes including the social 
economic composition of neighbors, the general appearance n" 1 
level of maintenance of other dwelling units in the area, Wm 
"prestige" of the neighborhood, its relative accessible.11 
frequently visited places, most importantly one's place of wml 
the educational facilities and friends for their children, i«t 
safety and the general noise level. At any one point in time, 
these attributes are unique to each neighborhood area and an- 
reflected in the prices that consumers are willing to pay. 

Thus, higher rents and higher values indicate a more "desirabi. 
set of neighborhood attributes, and lower rents indicate areaw 
that are less "desirable". 

Rent per room is alsq an important indicator of neighborhood 
stability. When rents are low and when units are occupied by 
persons who are unable to pay much more for rent and have few 
other similarly priced housing choices, there is the possjbl 
lity that landlords will not continue to invest in those pro¬ 
perties and maintenance standards will be low. This situation 
is particularly true if vacancy rates among similarly lower 
priced units are low so that landlords are not forced to com¬ 
pete for the lower income tenants through some investment in 
maintenance. Visible undermaintenance of some properties on 
a block tends to lower the obtainable rents of adjacent pro¬ 
perties, in turn making it more difficult for other owners to 
make improvements, and the deterioration process continues to 
spread. 
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n<lghborhood "E" has the largest percentage of multiple and 
|'••nter-occupied units. It also has the lowest percentage of 
Ingle family units which are being rented. Rents and values 
fire relatively high, being third highest in each case. Like 
"b" the population of the area is approximately 10 per cent 
i>lack. There are slightly more older residents, the second 
i.irgest percentage of all areas and somewhat less younger 
people, having the lowest percentage. 

unlike "E", which is adjacent to it, neighborhood "F" has the 
largest percentage of single family and owner-occupied units. 

"F" further differs from "E" and from the other Rockridge neigh¬ 
borhoods as well, in that rents and values in "F" are the lowest. 
This indicates either that units in "F" are older and less well- 
maintained than units in the other areas, that the amenity level 
of the neighborhood is below that of the other areas, or that 
because of a combination of both of these situations, the en¬ 
vironment in area "F" is not as desirable as in the other 
neighborhoods In Rockridge. The population of "F" also differs 
from that of the other neighborhoods. There is a large 
percentage of young residents under eighteen years of age, 
nearly one-third, and a relatively small percentage, 13 per 
cent, of residents over sixty-two. Indicating a large number 
of family households. Further,one-half of the population is 
black, a significantly larger percentage than is the case for 
the five areas already discussed. 

Neighborhood "G" is similar to "E" in that there are a large 
number of multiple, rental units. However, rents and values 
In "G" are more similar to "F" in that they are on the low 
end, being second lowest in both cases. Also, like "F" the 
population of this neighborhood is about one-half black. Fur¬ 
ther, there is a relatively low percentage of older people and 
a relatively high percentage of younger residents. 

Therefore, certain "key" characteristics are important indi¬ 
cators of the nature of each neighborhood area and of its rela- 
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tive desirability. Using these indicators it is possible i 
define the seven different Rockridge sub-areas within which 
dential blocks exhibit similar population and housing char.', 
istics. The average amounts of rent per room and value pc. 

-are extremely important indicators. As was explained in CM 
and discussed in Chapter IV, the price paid for housing is 
related to the "quality" of the structure and its environm.i.' , 
together being the determinants of demand. Along with a pn.i 
structure, consumers buy or rent a total residential environ 
ment made up of many separate attributes including the socim « 
economic composition of neighbors, the general appearance ami 
level of maintenance of other dwelling units in the area, th* 
prestige" of the neighborhood, its , relative accessibilli t. 
frequently visited places, most importantly one's place of wciJ 
the educational facilities and friends for their children, ni 4 


safety and the general noise level. At any one pointin tim* . 
these attributes are unique to each neighborhood area and an 


reflected in the prices that consumers are willing to pay. 

Thus, higher rents and higher values indicate a more "desiral.U 
set of neighborhood attributes, and lower rents indicate arc., 
that are less "desirable". 


Rent per room is alsq an important indicator of neighborhood 
stability. When rents are low and when units are occupied by 
persons who are unable to pay much more for rent and have few 
other similarly priced housing choices, there is the possibl 
lity that landlords will not continue to invest in those pro¬ 
perties and maintenance standards will be low. This situation 
is particularly true if vacancy rates among similarly lower 
priced units are low so that landlords are not forced to com¬ 
pete for the lower income tenants through some investment in 
maintenance. Visible undermaintenance of some properties on 
a block tends to lower the obtainable rents of adjacent pro¬ 
perties, in turn making it more difficult for other owners to 

make improvements, and the deterioration process continues to 
spread. 
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Arter examining the characteristics of all seven neighborhoods, 
ii seems that the Grove-Shafter Freeway and Broadway serve as 
economic boundaries and that Claremont Avenue serves as a racial 
ind economic boundary. House values and rents are generally 
lower in neighborhoods "B" and "D" then they are in "A", "C", 

■ nd "E". Such amounts are somewhat lower in "F" and "G" than 
tn any of the other neighborhoods. Further, the population in 
"i'’" and "G" includes a much larger number of black residents 
m well as more younger people and fewer older residents then 
in true in the other areas. 

3t is difficult to analyze the Rockridge neighborhoods without 
considering the areas around them. Both neighborhoods "A" and 
"C" seem to identify with the hill areas above them, "C" with 
i-he areas to its east and "A n with the areas to its north and 
oast including the Claremont district in Berkeley. Neighborhood 
"G" and the northwestern portions of "F" seem to be similar 
to areas to their north, also near to Berkeley, while the south¬ 
western parts of "G" and "D" are like those adjacent areas to 
their southwest. Thus, areas "E", "b", and to some extent, 

0 are in the middle of these areas and feel pressures for 
change coming from the areas around them. One gets a sense 
that the pressures literally meet at the BART station or Just 
below it. Area "C" appears to be somewhat separated from the 
other areas and from these pressures as it is associated more 
with the areas adjacent to it on the east. Racially, areas 
"E" and "D" are clearly transition areas between those that 
are largely black, and those with populations that are almost 
entirely white. In this sense. College Avenue and Claremont 
Avenue serve as boundaries. 

Having analyzed census block data and describing what appeared 
to be separate neighborhood units, site visits were made to 
the areas and some interviews were conducted. Both Gruen 
Gruen + Associates and an appraiser from the Oakland Redevel¬ 
opment Agency were involved in this effort. These visits did 
confirm the validity of the above neighborhood analysis. 
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In general, the area to the west of Telegraph Avenue coni *i♦ 
smaller, older, frame-constructed homes and some multipl< <** 
There is a small tract of homes between 55th, 58 th, Tel * / ■ «|< 
and Shattuck which appear to be newer, built in the "thi < 11 
and of a much higher quality and higher market value then 
in adjacent areas. The area between Telegraph, Hillegann, 
Claremont, and 63 rd consists mostly of older single famli. 
homes which are generally holding up well though some an 
ginning to show signs of deterioration. Residents are pr< a,,* 
inantly black in this area. Moving from this area towar<in 
College Avenue and the freeway, homes get larger and houm 11 
yards, and streets appear to be better maintained and to linvM 
a higher amenity level. Units on the other side of the r. • 
way and below College to 51st Street are of similar constm 
tion as those east of that area above College, though hoim 
and yards are more modest-looking. There ^re some untidy i<i|t 
ing units which show signs of undermaintenance. In general, 
this area appears to be a rather good middle class work in' 
area, including both black and white employed people. 

In the area above College, the terrain rises approaching tin 
hills, creating many lots where residents can enjoy views of 
the hills to the east and southeast, and of San Francisco ami 
the Bay. The area above College Avenue between the Grove 
Shafter Freeway and Broadway is better maintained and has a 
higher amenity level than that below College, though homes 
appear to be of relatively the same age and construction. 

Above College and to the north of the Freeway, average lot 
sizes increase noticably and houses appear much larger. Sti< •» 
trees and well maintained and landscaped yards give evidence 
of a continuing strong residential character. 

To the east of Broadway this largely single family area ap¬ 
pears to be quite well maintained. The green, open space an h 
of the Claremont Country Club are visible from or adjacent tn 
many of the blocks in this area, adding to its beauty and dc• 
sirability. There are several luxury apartment units under 
construction within view of this country club. 
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There is very little new residential construction outside of 
"•ighborhood "C". There is a thirty-eight unit senior citizens 
project under construction on Manila near College Avenue and 
"•veral relatively new "turnkey" public housing projects in 
iI k; areas below Claremont toward Telegraph, below Telegraph, 
and below Cavour Street. Though some of the newer units are 
lulte attractive, others are very unattractive, show signs 
■ I" early deterioration, and are poorly landscaped and maintained. 

Presently, there appear to be virtually no vacancies in the 
rental units along College Avenue and in adjacent areas. How¬ 
ever, there are "for sale" signs on many homes throughout Rock- 
ridge, especially in areas "B" and "D". Although there are new 
rental units under construction in "C", there are several 
vacancies in the older apartment buildings there. 

It is very important to note that Rockridge is thought of as 
a desirable residential area. Prom various interviews and 
conversations from many sources it is clear that people think 
of and describe Rockridge as an interesting, desirable, well- 
located, and well-maintained community. This is especially 
true of the neighborhoods above College Avenue and across Broad¬ 
way. Because of this favorable image, expectations in many por¬ 
tions of the area are still quite high. Thus, in order to 
maintain this image, pressures for undermaintenance and deter¬ 
ioration must be controlled. 

Describing the Social and Economic 

' ' ~ f ' * " """ i -i ' £ , 

Characteristics of the Neighborhood 

Residents and Changes in These 

Attributes Since i960 


Additional information about the residents of the study area 
and its neighborhoods can be obtained by examining the census 
population data relating to social and economic characteristics. 
However, such information is only available by census tract cate¬ 
gories and unfortunately tracts for 1970 only approximate our 
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neighborhood boundaries. However, this data was examim .1 mi 
comparisons made between census tracts and with data for i. 
city as a whole. Also, some general comparisons were mmle I 

tween the i960 and 1970 census reports. However, the ... 

boundaries were changed quite dramatically between thoa<- y«4| 
and comparable i960 data had to be estimated. 

The 1970 tract boundaries roughly correspond to these nelKh 
borhoods: 

1970 Census Tracts Neighborhood Areas 

4002 

4003 

4004 
4043 

All of these tracts include areas outside the neighborhood' 
This is especially true for 4043 and 4004. Further, 4003 
includes those blocks of "G" which are below the freeway. 
Nevertheless, the data should still provide useful in¬ 
formation. 

Total population of the entire study area declined from 19<•< 
to 1970 due largely to the dislocation caused by the freeway 
construction. During this same time period, a racial chant.< 
was also taking place. In census tracts 4002, 4003, and 40(4 
together, the white population decreased approximately 25$, iM 
black population increased dramatically by approximately 27 , < 1 ., 
and the population of all other non-whites increased by 6l$. 
This same trend was in evidence for the City of Oakland, ex¬ 
cept that the black population did not increase by nearly so 
large a percentage, 49$, while the white population decrease'll 
by 21$ and the population of all other groups increased by 
74$. However, in 1970, approximately 80$ of the residents In 
Rockridge were white, a larger percentage than the 60$ flgun 
for the city as a whole. It is also interesting to note'that 
the Rockridge population decreased by a larger percentage than 


A + E 
B + D 
F + G 
C 
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the percentage decrease in housing units over the same 
'••n-year period. In fact, in area "C" the number of 
milts increased while the population decreased slightly. 

Thus, the number of persons per dwelling unit has decreased. 

In all Rockridge neighborhoods, the number of family households 
• ■xceeds the number of single or other unrelated individual 
households, though the difference is greatest in 4002 and 
4043 and least in 4004. Further, the percentage of total 
r.'imilies with their own children under 18 years of age ranges 
from 34.4$ in 4003 to 44.5$ in 4004 with the average for the 
irea being 38$> while the city average is 45.5$. Thus, all 
/ireas have percentages that are below the city average. Further, 
the average number of children per family is also less than the 
city average. 

Related to these household relationships are the age character¬ 
istics of the population. Data show that the Rockridge percent¬ 
ages of total population by age groups are lower than the city 
figures for three categories: less than five years, five to 
fourteen, and forty-five to sixty-four years. The percentages 
are larger in Rockridge than for the city for all other age 
groups. Further, it is quite interesting to note that all 
census tracts except for 4004 have higher median ages than the 
city. However, the percentage decline in the median age from 
i960 to 1970 was greater in all tracts in Rockridge than for 
the city. Thus, there has been an increase in young married 
couples without children and singles. If this trend continues, 
there will be implcations throughout the area in that the need 
for schools may decrease and the types of residential and 
commercial facilities desired will change. 

If individuals and families without young children con¬ 
tinue to represent a majority of Rockridge residents, this would 
suggest a possibly higher degree of mobility among residents, 
to the extent that elderly persons are not included in this group. 
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However, data collected in 1970 relating to place of residence in 
l'»65 show a relatively "stable" population, half of which had 
lived in the area for at least five years. Table V - 4 indicates 
iHat tract 4004 has had more transition and change of residency 
ihan the others. Tract 4043 is shown separately from the other 
Hockridge neighborhoods because that tract includes a much 
larger area than neighborhood "C" and because it exhibits dif¬ 
ferent characteristics. Many more residents have remained in 
t.hat area. Quite the reverse of the situation in the MacArthur 
Mtation area, the highest percentages of residents who have 
remained in the area are in the more desirable neighborhoods 
in the area. These signs of neighborhood stability are 
indications of mobility out of personal choice. 

It is important to now look at income data to see if there are 
observable differences between neighborhood areas. Such dif¬ 
ferences will affect or be affected by changes in the station 
area, and will relate to potential BART ridership. Median 
incomes by census tracts are shown in Table V - 5. 

Table V - 5 

Median Incomes in 1969 by Census 

Tract 

Rockrldge Station Area 


1 •Minus 


Unrelated 


Families and 


fc»ot 

Neighborhood 

Families 

Individuals 

Unrelated Ii 

III >02 

A & E 

$12,750 

$5,179 

$8,927 

lo<>3 

B & D 

10,173 

2,995 

5,898 

in iq4 

F & G 

9,028 

3,446 

5,588 

<1043 

C 

16,568 

2,609 

11,794 

Fofcal 

- Oakland 

9,626 

3,303 

6,787 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates (based on 

Table P-4, Income Characterisits of 
the Population: 1970 U.S. Census) 
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Generally, median incomes are above city-wide levels. Th« 
highest income area is "C", followed closely by "A" and "i 
It is interesting to note that the incomes of unrelated i >. < l y 
duals are so much higher in "A" and "E" than in the other • • 
and that in fact, "C" has the lowest such amount. One | 
ation may be that there are fewer older, retired resident. 1 >imi| 
more single individuals of working age in "A" and "E". l-'m • id 
area "C" may include more younger students since the Cal I i 
College of Arts and Crafts is located Just below the cenmi|l 
tract boundary, while students in "A" probably include old- * j 
graduate level students at U.C Berkeley or at the College >>1 
St. Albert the Great which is located in "A". It is also 
important to note that family incomes a**e lowest in ”F" ami 1 
and are below the city median while the average number of i" > <* 
per family is highest there and slightly above the city av- m-I 

A comparison of changes in income from i960 to 1970 shows Uni 
Rockridge held its position in relation to median income cltyl 
wide. In i960, median family income for the Rockridge tra< l.i| 1 
together (excluding 4043) represented about 110# of the media |] 
income figure for the city, while the 1970 percentage is lOlljB 
However, among the three component tracts, relative improve¬ 
ment in income position in 4002 and 4003 was offset by a Ion 11 I 
of relative position in 4004 which was above the city-wide 
median in i960, but which dropped below this level by 1970. 

This change in position is quite significant. If this trend 
continues, neighborhoods "F" and "g" will differ significant 1 
from the other neighborhoods, economically, socially, and rn 
cially. As this continues to happen, these same pressures I'm' 
change will naturally tend to spread to the other areas, tend 
ing to move to those which are physically located closest to 
”F" and "g"'s present boundaries. Having also identified prra 
sures from other neighborhoods to stabilize the area, it is 
important to realize that experience does confirm that forces 
for change and instability will tend to dominate, unless 
public and private actions in the area can reinforce and solid 
ify confidence and commitment in Rockridge. 
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ut further interest is Table V - 6 showing the distribution 
,,r family incomes. The per cent of families in the middle 
income levels is about the same in Rockridge as city-wide, 
while the percentage in the lowest income bracket is less and 
Mi.- percentage in the higher brackets is greater. A comparison 
between neighborhoods does show that "B" and "D 11 are more simi¬ 
lar to the city average except that there are fewer at the low 
.-nd, while "A", "E", and "C" have a greater per cent at the 
high end and still fewer at the low end. Again, it is clear 
that "F" and "G" have the largest percentages of lower and 
middle income families. 


Table V - 6 

Percentage Distribution of 

Family Incomes - 1969 

Rockridge Area 


('■ iimis 
jfrnct 

Neighborhood 

<$5,000 

'11102 

A & E 

10.7 

m3 

B & D 

16.7 

'm 04 

F & G 

22.9 

'1043 

C 

7.0 

Ti 1 i.al-Rockridge 
(■ xclude "C") 

17.6 

total 

Oakland 

21.5 


$5,000- 

9,999 

$10,coo- 
14, 999 

$15,000+ 

17.9 

35.9 

35.5 

31.9 

27.7 

23.7 

32.7 

29.2 

15.2 

14.3 

23.4 

55.3 

29.5 

29.7 

23.2 

30.7 

24.7 

23.1 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 

(based on Table P-4, Income Char¬ 
acteristics of the Population: 

1970, U.S. Census) 


it is now useful to look at gross rent as a percentage of house¬ 
hold income for those households (both families and individuals) 
which do rent, in order to see the extent to which the lower 
iincome households pay an extremely large percentage of income 
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for rent. From Table V - 7 it is clear that more houm in in 
the lowest income group pay high percentages of income re¬ 
housing. It is somewhat surprising that the percentnr* - 
units where household income is less than $5*000 are m< > i >|fl 
Even though many of these are single residents, it is mi, hi 
cant that such extremely large percentages of these renM«h| 
are in the 35$ + category. From the analysis thus far, 11 
clear that housing is not extremely inexpensive in Rockri -i,,» 
Thus, it is the low incomes of many residents which cauiw 
housing expenses to be so large. 

It appears that low and low-middle income people are attrni '( 
to the area because of the desirability of the housing and tty 
neighborhood, the schools, the accessibility via public Ii «( 
and/or the other amenities and facilities available then- 
many cases, these may be younger families expecting higher in 
comes soon or couples or students with few expenses other I i|H 
housing. There may also be older couples or individuals wl-i 
prefer this area even if they do have to pay a large amount ..f 
income for it. Thus, it does not appear that residents com - 

to Rockridge or remain there because they are unable and ... 

afford to go elsewhere. There are less expensive units tin 
out Oakland and we can assume that some of these must be 
However, if such a situation prevents owners from raising • • > m 
to cover maintenance expenditures, undermaintenance and dH 
erioration will result, especially since structures are quit, 
old. The fact that there are more lower income residents In 
"F" and "G" and that 1 incomes there have dropped below city 
averages would indicate that pressures for undermaintenanco 
are greatest there. As deterioration takes place, the quail' 
of the neighborhood often suffers both because of the physic mI 
deterioration and because of changes in one's perception and 
image of its vitality, thus limiting expectations for change 
in the future. 

Another important indication of an area's general economic 
situation is the sources of the income discussed above. Arc-n > 
"F" and "G", which have the lowest incomes, also have the high 
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Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates (based on Table H-2 
Structural, Equipment, and Financial Characteristics 
of Housing Units: 1970, U.S. Census of Population 
& Housing) 




















percentages of families receiving welfare payments, 16.7'. 
Areas "D" and "B" have the next highest percentage with ( I, 
"C" next with 3.9%, and "A" and "E" showing no families .... »■ 
fare. All of these percentages except the first are below m, 
for the city which Is 13.9$. Also, on "fixed" Incomes nr* • i. 
families receiving social security payments. Areas "A", "n n 
"C" have the largest percentages with 29.3$, as wouftd bo • 
since they have the largest number of elderly residents. 
ther, "F" and "G" have the least with 23.7$. Thus, about 10| 
of all families in "A", "B", "C", "D", and "E" receive ell I t 
social security or welfare payments, and 40$ of those in "#l 
and "G". This leaves a large number of working families 
in the area. Further, 29.1$ of the families in "A" and "I 
26.7$ in "C" are self-employed, quite large percentages cei.i|i| 
to 11.3$ for the City of Oakland. Thus, the area does s.-<... • 
have the potential to remain a middle class working commuiiHfl 

Of further interest are the data that show that 49.6$ of ;. 1 1 
working people in "C" hold professional and managerial pout 
tions, 4l.4$ in "A" and "E", 34.0$ in "F" and "G", and 28.M I 
in "B" and "D", while the Oakland figure is 23.1$. Thus, I 1..1 
percentages in the Rockridge area are well above those for 1 ifl 
city and are in themselves quite high. Of some surprise in 
the fact that more workers in "F" and "G" than In "B" and "1 " 
fall in this category though incomes are higher in the lall<t 
areas. Our analysis suggests that there are more profess!..... 1 
workers in "B" and fewer In "D", which has been described 
earlier in this chapter as a desirable and more modest worl 1.. 
class area. Also worth mentioning is that some of the largi 
number of professionals in "F" and "G" appear to make lower 
incomes than professionals in other areas even though the 
specific types of jobs that they hold may differ. The extent 
to which racial discrimination is a factor may be part of tin 
reason for this. 

Knowledge of where Rockridge residents work and how they gel 
to and from their jobs gives an indication of present travel 
patterns in the area. Table V - 8 shows that the percentage 
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*»r people working in either the San Francisco CBD or the Oak¬ 
land CBD is low in tracts 4003 and 4004, but much higher in 
'1002 and 4043. These will be primarily the people who could < 
most likely use BART to commute to their jobs. The largest 
number of workers are employed elsewhere in Oakland outside of 
Wie downtown and about one-third work in other parts of Ala¬ 
meda and Contra Costa counties outside of Oakland. It is 
interesting to note that in almost all cases, the percentage 
■I workers in Rockridge who leave Oakland each day to commute 
to work is larger than the percentage for the city as a whole. 

Table V - 8 

Place of Work as a Percentage of 

All Workers 


Rockridge Area Alameda- 

C. Costa 


Neigh¬ 

borhood 

SF-CBD# 

SF Other % 

Oakland 
CBD % 

Oakland 
Other % 

Counties 

Non-Oakland 

% 

A & E 

10.5 

6.6 

6.1 

32.9 

30.5 

B & D 

1.8 

8.2 

6.2 

4l.o 

27.3 

F & G 

3.5 

6.3 

5.6 

36.0 

38.7 

C 

9.3 

7.2 

10.6 

4o.4 

23.6 

1 - 

• Idge 
lading C) 

5.1 

7.3 

7.0 

38.4 

30.1 

I Oakland 

4.0 

6.1 

7.7 

43.9 

23.1 


Source: 
(based on 

Gruen Gruen 
Table P-2, 

+ Associates 

Social Char- 



acteristics of the Population: 1970 , 

U.S. Census) 

A review of Table V - 9 shows that the means of transportation 
by which residents go to work are roughly similar for all neigh¬ 
borhoods, and that the majority of all workers go via private 
auto. It should be noted that a large percentage of residents 
In "A", "E", "F" and "0" do take public transit, and that in 


Other 

13.4 

15.5 

9.9 

8.9 

12.2 

15.2 
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Table V - 9 


Means of Transportation to Work 

As a Percentage of All Workers 

Rockridge Station Area 


Census 

Tract 

Neigh¬ 

borhood 

Private Auto 
(Driver) 

Private Auto 
(Passenger) 

Public 

Transit 

Walk 

4002 

A & E 

59.0 

7.9 

23.4 

4.4 

4003 

B & D 

60.3 

11.1 

16.6 

4.6 

4oo4 

F & G 

52.9 

12.1 

18.6 

6.9 

>'01*3 

C 

67.0 

8.8 

i4.o 

3.3 

Total - 
Rockridge 
(including C) 

59.5 

10.4 

17.5 

4.9 

Total- 

Oakland 

62.5 

9.8 

16.5 

6.8 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 
(based on Table P-2, Social Character¬ 
istics of the Population : 1970, 

U.S. Census) 






















































"A" and "E" the percentage is nearly one-fourth. Accessibility 
from the area is quite good by bus and by auto in that AC 
Transit runs frequent service along College Avenue and from the 
area to San Francisco, and Route #24 crosses both Claremont 
• 11 <J Broadway and on and off ramps are provided from both streets. 
Thus, accessibility to San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, and 
•ven portions of Contra Costa county from this area is quite 

KOOd . 


Aii alyzlng the Existing Commercial 

A ctivities in the Area 

The bulk of commercial activity in the area is along College 
Avenue. There is some activity on both Broadway and Clare¬ 
mont Avenues although commercial' uses on these streets are 
Intermixed with residential uses. The Grove-Shafter Freeway 
and the BART station physically divide College Avenue just 
ns they divide the Rockridge residential areas. 

Development along College Avenue includes both those establishments 
oriented to the local neighborhood market and those serving a 
more specialized market which goes beyond the adjacent 
neighborhoods. Development is largely low density and relates 
well to the scale of the adjoining residential neighborhoods. 

It includes a proliferation of the kind of stores that depend 
on activity and traffic but which do not need a lot of parking. 

Most establishments are in older buildings, many of which have 
apartments or offices located above them, and many shops are 
in attractively remodeled portions of these older buildings. 
Throughout the area, most commercial properties appear to be 
well maintained. 

That portion of the street located to the north of the BART station 
toward Berkeley differs somewhat from the southern end toward 
Broadway. To the north, the level of activity is greater 
partially because of its proximity to two major arterials, 

Claremont and Alcatraz Avenues, and to similar development 













in the Elmwood area in Berkeley. The intersection at Colir* 
and Claremont is perhaps the busiest of all, and the devMu|)| 
ment there is newer and of larger scale. There is a laiy 
Safeway Store, a branch of the Bank of America, two servl< 
stations, an ice cream store, and a new savings and loan 
office. These establishments, as well as those in the bio. u| 
adjacent to this intersection, serve the surrounding cornnnmit 
which includes several Rockridge neighborhoods as well an i im 
Claremont area in Berkeley. Other stores include several 
cleaners, a shoe repair, restaurants, a bicycle shop, gan 
stations, a picture framing shop, a fabric store, a print 
shop, beauty salons, a laundry, a used, furniture store, a rni 
and spice shop, and a large ice cream parlor/manufacturer. 
Three of these establishments were added to the area within 11 
last year and a couple have been recently remodeled. 

Moving south toward the BART station and then beyond it, tin 
are many small shops oriented toward home decoration, inclmii 
many antique stores, interior decorators, and several stor» :> 
selling rugs, paintings, or furniture. These establishment .m 
serve a more specialized market which goes beyond the adjacmit 
neighborhoods. Interspersed throughout the retail strip ar< 
several small offices, which generally contain local service 
activities, such as real estate, insurance, accounting, and 
medical services. At the southern end of College near Broad 
way there are several relatively modern apartment buildings, 
a bowling alley, several restaurants, print shops, beauty sa 
Ions, music stores, and more antique and home decoration stoi • 


The commercial activities along the stre& are most viable at 
the northern end and are generally active around the station 
area and at the southern end near the Broadway intersection. 
There is a lull in activity about midway down the southern 
section between the station and Broadway near Manila. Furth 
the area just south of the BART station suffered from the 
dislocation caused by the construction of the freeway and i 3 
just now beginning to revive. Many stores were displaced and 
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Hi.- existing pattern of activity was permanently disrupted. 

The activity near the Broadway intersection is associated with 
ictivity on or across Broadway and partially with the 
i:,ilifornia College of Arts and Crafts which is located directly 
I.cross Broadway at that intersection. This pattern of the 
viability of development is reflected and reinforced by recent 
building investment which has been primarily at the northern 
.•nd, and by the fact that vacancies are almost nonexistent 
there. 

lu cent development of the Rockridge Shopping Center across 
nroadway has also affected the College Avenue area. This center 
includes a Safeway, a large Payless Drug Store, a bank, and a 
movie theatre, as well as other establishments which together 
offer a wide range of self-service, convenience-type items, 
further, the Center is easily accessible by auto and ample 
parking is available. Shoppers at this center come from the 
Kockridge neighborhoods and the areas to the east of the center. 

Therefore, there are stronger nodes of activity at either end 
of College, both of which exert a competitive pull away from 
the older shops along that street. Thus, the shops which 
remain on College are not all convenience stores that primarily 
serve the local residents, but many that are oriented toward 
a more specialized market. 

H 

Traffic congestion and the virtual absence of off-street parking 
pose problems in the area. College Avenue is frequently con¬ 
gested as the street is narrow and limited to one lane of traffic 
in either direction over most of its length. Because of this 
narrow width and because residential land uses are almost always 
adjacent to the commercial property, there is little parking 
space available. Thus, the successful stores on the street 
are those which appeal to people who are willing to get out of 
their cars and walk around to shop or people who live close 
enough to walk from their homes. Thus, the type and scale of 
any new commercial development in the area will be limited by the 
need for parking and the ability to provide for it. 
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Another factor affecting development is the terrible noim 
level associated with the freeway, both with the movement, t 
vehicles on the freeway itself and with movement - along Cnii-im 
under the large concrete overpass which covers a large an i ..I 
the street and traps and amplifies the noise of passing tm. !■«, 
This noise level may discourage outdoor relaxation and «•<•<’!•••■ 
tional activities and will add to the costs of new constriu i | 
and remodeling in the areas near to the freeway. 

Besides College Avenue there is some small development on 
Broadway though most of the area above the College Avenue in 
tersection is residential. At the College and Claremont Av< <• m 
intersection, there is a node of activity as was described. 
Below that, moving west there are some home decoration shopn, 
a cleaners, beauty shops, insurance offices, several fix-11 
shops and a construction company. There are more small 
offices or workshops than actual retail stores and much of 
the area still remains as a residential street. 

Thus, the commercial market throughout the area appears to lm 
a healthy one. Portions of it are stronger than others. I.ii 
the residential neighborhoods which are adjacent to it, th<> 
northern section of College Avenue is a somewhat more desirmi. 
area though a market still exists all along the strip. Also, 
like the residential neighborhoods, there are some pressuren 
for change. One aspect of this is that though the crime rat.< 
in Rockridge is lower than in many areas of Oakland, it has 
been increasing here and especially in the area between ClaronmM 
and Telegraph. Merchants in the area, especially at the soul.lt 
ern end of College have also complained of some crime along 
College which they attribute largely to young kids from the m -. 
Though the situation is not extreme, it should be controlled 
and guarded against very carefully so as to protect the retail 
image as a desirable one. 

Rents in the area substantiate the relationships just discussed, 
North of the BART station, rents for retail and office uses 
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tverage around $.30 a square foot, depending on the structure, 
and go as high as $.40 and $.45. Rents have been rising and 
t.he vacancy factor is almost nil. There are many smaller ten¬ 
ants who have been in the area for a long time and whose rents 
ire below these levels. There are some vacant lots in the 
area which have remained that way because owners are holding 
out for higher prices or for the "right" deal. As was mentioned, 
t;here are several new establishments in the area as well. 

Kents to the south of the station are slightly lower in many 
cases, partially because many of ' the structures are not re¬ 
modeled or as we11-maintained. They now average around $.25 
a square foot. In both areas single properties are generally 
owned by individuals in small parcels. It is difficult to as¬ 
semble a group of these that are adjacent. Rents along Clare¬ 
mont and along Broadway are around $.25 a square foot, though 
larger office suites may rent for higher rates, closer to $.35. 

There is a very delicate relationship between the rents in the 
area and the level and intensity of commercial development. 
Because demand for both office and retail uses exists, the 
nature of the establishments and activities which actually 
develop or continue to exist there will determine whether the 
area will serve primarily a community, a neighborhood, or even 
a regional market. Some potential to serve either one of these 
exists. If office buildings or new establishments like banks 
and savings and loan offices are built in the area, rents will 
be driven up, tending to discourage the kind of low intensity, 
low rent development which now exists In much of the area. 

Many of the present small merchants will then be driven out 
because they will no longer be able to pay the Increased rents. 
Further, owners may be encouraged to hold on to older buildings, 
allowing them to deteriorate so that they can be redeveloped 
In the future into modern, higher rent structures. Thus, rents 
could be driven up to the point where the commercial area will 
begin to assume a totally different character or environment. 
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THE IMPACTS OP BART IN THE 
ROCKRIDGE NEIGHBORHOODS 

It is now important to identify the types of impacts thnl i i.» 
BART system will have in the neighborhoods as identified, 
will be the interaction between these impacts and the ex I it | 

neighborhood attributes that will effect changes in the ... 

for space and in turn in the land use development potenti h 
of the areas. This process will then lead to changes in H>ii 
future social, economic, and physical characteristics of l lit* 
area. The direct BART impacts that will be considered nn 
those that were identified and explained in Chapter r. 

A Reduction of Space Impedance 

As has already been discussed, the most dramatic effect tlmi n 
will have on future land uses will be from the reduction In i hi 

time-space relationships that confront both existing and .. 

be travelers in the Rockridge area. The effects will be gr. 
if the location of the BART station is such that it can en)mn» 
existing travel patterns in the area, encourage the developmmf 
of residential land uses for residents who will use the syni.. 
and encourage the development of commercial activities whl<■ i. >• 
strengthen the attraction of the existing agglomerations. 

The Rockridge station is located in the median of the Grove• 
Shafter Freeway at College Avenue. Parking is available in i.. 
at both the east and west ends of the station and entrances «» 
at both locations. The station is the last one on the Concoi.1 
line before entering the tunnel through the hills toward Cone, 
to the east. Travel time is fifteen minutes to downtown San- 
Francisco (Montgomery Street Station), and six minutes to down 
town Oakland (12th Street Station). 

Recent estimates of daily patronage in 1975 when the system in 
fully operating are for 3766 total trips, the majority of 
which are to be trips from the Rockridge station to other 
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• i. ntinatlons. It is estimated that 45.5 per cent of* IVAKT n.i. n 
.MIL arrive at the station hy feeder transit, 15.5 per cent 
|iy private auto, 28 per cent will walk, and 10.7 per cent will 
Home via kiss and ride. 

The analysis earlier in this chapter showed that many of the pre- 
runt residents in neighborhoods "A", "E" and "C" work in either 
iho Oakland CBD or the San Francisco CBD. Further, incomes are 
i,igher in these areas, and in the bill areas above both neigh¬ 
borhoods where characteristics of those neighborhoods and their 
roaidents are very similar. Thus, many people from these areas 
;ire likely to use BAHT for commute trips. Areas "A" and "E" 
lire located immediately north of the station and present travel 
t.o and from places of work includes auto trips on College Avenue, 
•'Laremont Avenue, or the Grove-Shafter Freeway, all in close 
i-roximity to the BART station. Thus, use of BART will be con¬ 
venient for many of these travelers, including those residing 
.Just above the area in the Claremont district of Berkeley. 

The percentage of these workers who now take public transit is 
also high. Thus, if the buses are re-routed so as to serve as 
a feeder system to the BART station, patronage from this group 
should be large. However, if the bus routes continue as 
presently set up, the bus system will operate in competition 
with the BART system rather than as a supplement to it. It is 
further true that many workers in "A" and "E" will find it very 
convenient to walk to and from the station. This will also be 
true for "B” and parts of "D", even though the percentage of 
people working in Oakland and San Francisco is not as large 
there. 

While area "C" has a large number of potential riders, the area 
is not as close to the station and most of the present travel 
patterns do not include College Avenue, but instead follow 
Broadway or the surface streets leading out of these neighborhoods 
to the south. Thus, improved bus service from this area to the 
station would encourage BART usage and increase convenience. 

Also, many travelers from this area could arrive via kiss and ride. 
It will be important to try to tie the area across Broadway 
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closer to the station area by making the trip a convenient 
pleasant one. ) 

J 1 

. f 

The percentages of workers who live In neighborhoods "F" 
and work in downtown San Francisco or Oakland are low nn.i '> 
the numbers of people from these neighborhoods who will uni 
for commuting will probably also be low. In terms of exlni 
travel patterns, workers in "A", "E", "C", "B", and partrt ..| 
will benefit the most from the time and space savings ofr*■ • 
by BART. 


The Rockridge area does remain as a desirable residential I . 
munity. As has been discussed, the area attracts the prni.Rf 
and the middle income resident and has become more attract 1 v« 
the younger couple or single individual. It will be then.' , i 
who will find the availability of the BART system to be monl 
beneficial. Thus, the demand for new units to serve then.- h 
will increase. Those neighborhoods which have been most 
attractive because the "quality" of the neighborhood envirniil 
ment is the highest there will remain the most desirable, ntxt 
will become more relatively desirable than they were before 11 
existence of BART. Thus, BART will enhance an already deni > c 
area, tending to increase its relative quality, and incren.iini 
the demand for housing there. 

As was also mentioned earlier, the pressures for change and in 
terioration coming from the west and northwest into the are.t 
must be controlled if they are not to have a deleterious efT. » 
on all of the other neighborhoods, both on the physical quan 1 
of structures there and on the image of the entire area as n 
residential community. Thus, BART will enhance the area as i. • 
as these pressures are controlled. BART alone will not serv. 
to prevent these changes. 


Therefore, BART clearly has the potential of enhancing the <-x1w 
ing travel patterns within the area so that many of the prescni 
residents will use the system and so that additional people wli 
be attracted into the area. 
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riiriMj is additional strength in the area's desirability because 
i Its location in relation to the University area of Berkeley, 
ii. i only is there good accessibility to the campus via College 
/un-nue, but much of Rockridge's "character" is similar to that 
i Berkeley. Thus, some of the travelers to and from the Univer- 
nlty will use the Rockridge station, and some students, mostly 
..ider graduate students as well as the young professionals 
who have recently completed school will be attracted to Rockridge 
h,-cause of its desirability and location with respect to the campus, 
"ikland, and San Francisco, and because of the accessibility 
nvnilable via BART. The recent actions in Berkeley to control 
rental rates and future new development will add to the BART 
impact to make the area very attractive to developers seeking 
l.o serve this market. It will be important that the area develops 
in a way which will keep these professionals and middle income 
people in the area somewhat longer than the point beyond which 
ihey are making the minimum amount of money which will permit 
them to move. 

Reductions in space impedance will have an impact on commercial 
Land uses as well as residential. This impact will be greatest 
on College Avenue between Claremont and the station, and in the 
areas immediately adjacent to and surrounding the station. Neigh¬ 
borhood residents who will use BART will increase the activity 
in these areas, strengthening the present agglomerations there. 
Pressures will increase the demand for smaller scale shops de¬ 
signed to serve the local market which will include the surround¬ 
ing areas from which commuters will come. These stores will in¬ 
clude convenience-type retail, some arts and crafts specialty 
shops, and small service-type offices. The potential clearly 
exists for the BART system to strengthen pre-existing economic 
forces. The impact will be the greatest if the commerical 
mixture caters to both the neighborhood residents and commu¬ 
ters from the area, and to the fairly sophisticated urban 
higher income resident as well as the middle income group. 

Further, if a successful link can be made between the 
residential areas across Broadway and the station, activity 
on the southern half of College Avenue will also increase. 
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Because of accessibility and location there will be prrnmiH 
to develop the area so as to 3erve a sub-regional or even t«f| 
market, including office and retail concerns. These pr< ni||fl 
will be great enough to drive up rents and land*values m» |1 
discourage some of the kinds of lower rent establishment M 
are now in the area. This process could eventually lend i. 
a major change in the character of the area. The impact,.! i ■ 
this kind of demand could be controlled somewhat if thin d- ffl 
wereencouraged to shift to another station area, or perhnpN | 
Claremont Avenue or Broadway rather than College. 

Therefore, the nature of change which will affect demand t i .||d 
related to the existing social, economic, and land use for*« 
The impacts that cause change are those that either meet i 11 ■ | 
resistance from these forces or those that work with them i 
the same end. In Rockridge, the situation is such that th* 
impact of the system could cause quite significant changen i 1 
the area. By reducing space impedance, both residents unlm 
system to go from the area and shoppers, workers, and vin1i..i'|l 
coming into the area will be affected. Because of the 
land uses, the impact will be the greatest in terms of the 
former group. However, the potential clearly exists to bcm fi 
the latter group as well unless there is resistance to them 
kinds of changes which have the potential of changing the 
character and scale of the existing establishments. 

Advertising Impacts 

A second type of Impact which is very important to the commei l| 
activities in the area relates to changes in travel patterns Ml | 
will alter the visual exposure of certain commercial location* I 
In Rockridge, the most dramatic impact will be along College 
Avenue and especially near to the station. All travelers conilnj 
to the station will see this area and many will come via Co]I • i 
Avenue and will thus pass by all of the establishments along 
this street. Many people will be walking to the station and wi| 
physically pass by these stores. Further, there will be som< i| 
crease In traffic along Claremont Avenue as well. 
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Thus, people coming to ride BART as well as those coming to drop 
..IT or pick up a passenger will be able to see the stores and 
ihc merchandise that is available. Because the advertising value 
t n directly related to the number and the disposable income of 
ihose who will walk or ride by, it will be significant in this 
urea. Incomes of many of the residents are high and because of 
• hanges in travel patterns, these people will be exposed to the 
offices and shops much more often than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

window advertising impacts from the BART cars will not be too 
'■ Ignlfleant as long as the scale of development in the area is 
not large enough to attract significant attention. However, the 
general good appearance of the area will seem pleasant and may 
persuade some riders to stop off and look around. 

boundary Impacts 

The boundary impacts relate primarily to the existence of the free¬ 
way rather than to the BART tracks which comprise only a minor 
portion of the concrete freeway structure. The social area analy- 
ais explained earlier in this chapter indicates that the freeway 
forms a social and economic division through the residential neigh¬ 
borhoods adjacent to it. Further, it forms a boundary between 
the commercial activities on either side of it along College Avenue 
since many of these activities relate directly to the adjacent 
neighborhoods. However, because of the nature of the pressures 
for change, the division would have been more dramatic if the free¬ 
way ran north and south through the area. Perhaps the existence 
of the BART station in the median of the freeway serves to decrease 
the boundary impact along College because the station is oriented 
toward both sides of the freeway and traffic will be coming from 
both directions. 

There is another possible type of boundary impact that could re¬ 
sult. The greatest potential from the space impedance impact is 
near the station and east of College rather than in areas "D" 
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"F", and "G". Thus, development will take place in pari i 
area, heightening the distinction between neighborhood. ..ml 
creating a type of boundary between them. 

Physical Environment Impacts 

There are several environmental impacts in the Rockrldr.< tn'M 
Noise and auto pollution directly affect those portions ..1 u, 
neighborhoods and commercial strips that are adjacent to 1 ill 
way. The noise level is particularly great in the area art |M 
the BART station, especially under the overcrossing at CoM.ifl 
Avenue where the noise from passing autos both on the fr< < \ iy 
and on College is great. Development in the vicinity of H..m| 
structures will definitely need to be soundproofed. Such 1 
situation could make it undesirable for residential developm I 
to take place right near the station. 

A second environmental impact will be the increase in the ii.H 
in the neighborhood. Both the number of autos and the num1« 1 
frequency of buses will increase. Streets and parking facllil.fi 
in the area are clearly inadequate to handle large volumes »>i' 
Thus, not only will noise and pollution increase, but trafl’ln 
will be congested and will block some of the streets if volunuJ 
increase significantly. In fact, congestion will limit the h , 
of the reduction in space impedance that were discussed abov*-, 
Thus, one type of impact will create a situation which will Mm 
several other types of impacts. Therefore, it is extremely hi 
tant that new development in the area be designed so as to add 
least possible congestion to an already overcrowded area. Cm 
ful attention will have to be given to designing the most eJTbt 
patterns of traffic flow during peak hours. 

A third type of environmental Impact has already been mention* *1 
that is the fact that if new development changes the scale and t 
of development in the area, the character of the Rockrldge envl* 
onment will also change. As has been identified, the balance 1 
tween growth in the number of shops, in the types of rnerchandlm 
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•■id, and in the activities of existing establishments, and growth 
in i.he scale and intensity of development is a delicate one. The 
I *«i.-ilence of some establishments which can pay higher rents and 
whl r.li are oriented to a larger, regional market could upset the 
[ Imlance enough that the smaller" specialty and convenience shops 
'ill find it difficult to compete and to survive. Further, 

• > .1 Idential development in the area could include some larger, 
multiple unit structures which would change the character of 
iM.rtions of the existing residential neighborhoods. 

changes in the character of the physical environment can be 
brought about by changes in the demand for particular types of land 
lines as a result of the various impacts of the BART system. Thus, 

1 t. is important to understand all of the types of impacts that may 
'■••suit from various pressures for change, and so that decisions 
'-an be made knowing the trade-offs involved. 

Disruption Impacts 

The act of building the BART system did disrupt the pattern of 
activity in the local area. In Rockridge, disruption was caused 
by the clearance of many residential units and of some commercial 
establishments to make way for the freeway and the BART lines. 

The disruption is permanent with respect to residential land 
uses since the freeway remains as a physical barrier and units 
were not replaced. Further, the disruption of the pattern of 
commercial activities along College Avenue has not been completely 
re-established. Wi’jbh the building of the freeway the commercial 
strip was divided near the middle and many smaller, neighborhood 
stores did leave the area. Activities and establishments in the 
section of College between the freeway and Broadway was hit the 
hardest by this type of impact. 


































































CHAPTER VI 


The Demand Effects of the BART System in the 
Fruitvale Neighborhoods - A Micro Analysis 

1'iLlowing the framework in Chapters IV and V, this chapter 
iincusses the effects of the new transportation system in 
iii-’ third station area included in this report. As was 
previously discussed, the demand for space around the 
l-ruitvale BART station is a function of the interaction 
the impact of the BART system with the social, economic, 
and physical attributes in each of the component neighbor¬ 
hood areas and of the overall demand for space in Oakland. 
Having discussed the overall or macro demand in Chapter 
ill, it is the purpose of this chapter to identify and 
«iescribe the various component neighborhoods of the Fruit- 
vale study area, to describe the interaction of the BART 
nystem in the context of each subarea so as to identify 
the types of impacts which will result and to then pre¬ 
dict the direction and the magnitude of changes in the 
demand for space in each neighborhood. The first section 
of this chapter summarizes the demand effects in the form 
of estimates of obtainable rents after BART impact. The 
rest of the chapter then identifies the social, economic, 
and physical attributes of the study area and summarizes 
the types of impacts created by the introduction of the 
BART system. 

A SUMMARY OF THE DEMAND EFFECTS 

The demand effects of the station's construction and oper¬ 
ation are a function of the extent to which BART impacts 
change the relative desirability of the area to the consumer 









— ) 

groups that constitute the market for residential spar- 
and for the services of those who rent or buy commercl-i 
and industrial space. After analyzing the existing soolm 
economic and physical conditions within the Fruitvale 
study area and estimating the types of impacts that BAin 
has had and will have on that area, it is possible for 
Gruen Gruen + Associates to estimate the effects of th-' - 
impacts on demand as they interact with existing condi 
tions in the various neighborhoods and to express these 
effects as the level of obtainable rents for both resi¬ 
dential and commercial land uses. 

These rents are given in Tables VI-1 and VI-2 and repre¬ 
sent the amount of contract rent that will be obtainable 
for new construction after BART impacts in each of the 
separate neighborhood social areas that will be described 
in detail throughout this chapter. In each case, rents 
are estimated by quality of construction and size and typf 
of unit. Estimated sales prices for single family units 
in each neighborhood are also included. 

In general the forces at work are such that there will be 
little change in the desirability of residential, commer¬ 
cial and industrial space in the Fruitvale neighborhood an 
a result of BART service. The result of the interaction 
of existing forces and BART impacts when considered in 
terms of the alternatives that confront demanders of space 
determines that the attractiveness of such space will not 
change significantly because of BART impact. 

There will be few changes in both commercial and residential 
rents throughout the area. The only noticeable change will 
be in the commercial rents along East 12th Street across 
from the BART station where the increased activity at the 
station will increase demand for a limited number of con¬ 
venience-type commercial establishments. 
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Gruen Gruen + Associates Estimates 
































Table VI-2 


Forecasts of 

Obtainable Monthly Rents per Square 
Foot of Commercial Space after BART Impact 


Fruitvale Area 


Cross-Street Retail Off:l< 

Major Street_Boundaries_Rents_Rent; 


East l4th Street 
East l4th Street 
Fruitvale Avenue 

East 12th Street 


27th Avenue to 
Fruitvale Avenue 

Fruitvale Avenue 
to High Street 

East 14th Street 
to Foothill Blvd 

Across from BART 
station 


$.25 

$.25 

$.10 - .25 

.15 

$.10 - .20 

.10 

$.20 - .25 

.20 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates Estimates 




































run effects will be greatest if these establishments can 
imrve both the BART travelers and the local residents. 

in the absence of significant effect as a result of BART 
impact, there do not appear to be any existing forces 
which could potentially serve to increase substantially 
i in- demand for space in these neighborhoods without the 
u.-Lp of significant public action. Therefore the rents 
i<>recast as those to be in effect after BART impacts will 
In* subject to pressures for deterioration that could 
nh.tft rents downward from these levels in the future. 

The question of the length of time until "after BART im¬ 
pact " cannot be answered with perfect exactness since it 
will depend on the length of time needed for the BART 
Impacts to be fully recognized. Thus in the particular 
areas under consideration, when we are referring to rents 
and sales prices that will come into effect after BART 
impacts, we are essentially saying that length of time 
t.hat is required for the impacts to become discemable 
and the market to react to that discernment. However, 
because we are predicting that the impacts will be mini¬ 
mal given the existing situation and conditions in 
Fruitvale, this period of time may be quite short. The 
confirmation of the fact that the demand for space will 
not increase will be provided by an absence of the type 
of initial private investment that takes place to test 
the market's reaction under expectations of change in de¬ 
mand. If no action is taken, there may be an increasingly 
greater depressing effect felt as it becomes clear that 
the introduction of BART has not caused any new private 
investment. 
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THE SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND PHYSICAL ATTRIBUTES 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL NEIGHBORHOOD AREAS 

') _ 

It is necessary to analyze the social, economic and phynlfl 

attributes of the existing environment into which the i»" 
sibility for change in the form of a new transit system i< 
being introduced. It is not possible to predict the nul.mi 
of the impacts or changes which will result from the syn • 
without knowledge of the present population in the area mut 
about the factors which affect the area's desirability ami 
livability as a residential, commercial, and industrial 
area, and without an understanding of past trends and pr> 
sent pressures for change in the nature of the area and 11» 
residents. 

Defining and Describing the Component Neighborhoods 

As was described in Chapter I, a neighborhood can be deflnm 
as a group of spatially-clustered dwelling units that sham 
a very similar set of demand differentiating attributes. 
Because this definition may not conform to census tracts 
or other common forms of collecting data, it is necessary 
to analyze data for each residential block so as to dis¬ 
cover those blocks which include dwellings which have simii 
attributes and which together make up the existing neighbot 
hood subareas within the larger Fruitvale study area. Gruen 
Gruen + Associates analyzed U.S. Census block data relating 
to population and housing characteristics and identified 
six such individual neighborhoods. 

The map in Figure VI-1 defines the boundaries of each neigh¬ 
borhood identified by the letters A through F and the data 
in Table VI-3 describe associated demographic and housing 
characteristics. These data items are descriptive indica¬ 
tors of the nature and quality of each neighborhood area. 
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NEIGHBORHOODS BASED ON 
SOCIAL AREA ANALYSIS 


Fruitvale Station Area 

















































A comparison of these items between individual neighi.. 

especially those which are adjacent to each other, glv* • h 
indication of the direction of existing pressures for ( hftflj 
For reasons which will be explained throughout this <'l • •• i ■' • 
the data items which are the most significant indicator » h 
neighborhood quality are the following: 

♦Average value per room and the percentage 
of single family and owner-occupied units 

♦Average rent per room per month and the 
percentage of multiple and renter- 
occupied units. 

Neighborhood "A" has the highest percentages of multiple 
family structures and renter-occupied units of all the . i« 
areas. The average dollar-value per room of owner-occnirt ...i 
units and the average rent per month per room for rented 
units in area "A" are the highest of all six areas. Thi; 
indicates that residents are willing to pay more for unli ■ 
in "A" than in any of the other areas. Rents are sign!ii 
cantly higher indicating that many of the rental units In 
"A" must be newer, more modern units than those in the 
other areas. It is interesting to note that the percen¬ 
tage of residents under eighteen years of age is the low* i 
in "A", twenty-two per cent, and about one-fifth of the 
population is sixty-two years or older. Therefore, this 
neighborhood has the largest working age population in th< 
Fruitvale station area. 

Located adjacent to "A", the housing and population char¬ 
acteristics of neighborhood "B" are very similar to those 
of "A" except that fewer units are multiples or renter- 
occupied and the average rent per month per room is signJ 
ficantly lower than in "A". This would indicate that the 
rental units in "B" are not as desirable or as well- 
maintained as those in "A" or that they are generally 
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Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates based on 1970 Census Block Data 
































older, less modern structures. The age characters1. 1 . i 
of the population in "B" are very similar to those In V 
The racial composition of area "B" does differ from «i i 
the other neighborhoods in that the percentage of bib., i 
residents is the lowest. 

Neighborhood "C" differs from "A" and "B" in that it I 
the second highest percentage of single family and own.., 
occupied units in the area. A large number of the slur. I* 
family units are being rented, however, an imbalance whi > 
indicates an unstable situation. The value of the 
single family units and the rent per month per room of 
multiple units are the lowest of the three areas dis¬ 
cussed thus far, although the values are about midway bn- 
tween those of all six neighborhoods. The age compos 11 )■ »• 
of the population is different from "A" and "B" in that 
one-third of the residents are under eighteen years of a., ' 
and only fifteen per cent are over sixty-two. This indl 
cates a large number of young children and probably a lari • 
number of family households. 

Neighborhood "D" forms a long, narrow strip of units which 
are primarily in multiple family structures. Rents per 
month per room are lower than those in areas "A", "B" and 
C , though the dollar-value per room of the single¬ 
family dwellings is slightly higher than "B" and "C". The 
renter-occupied dwelling units in the area are the smaller.i 
of all six areas. 

Neighborhood "E" has the third largest percentage of single 
family and owner-occupied dwelling units. However, about 
sixteen per cent of all occupied units are one family units 
which are currently being rented, the highest such percen¬ 
tage in the area. The dollar-value per room of owner- 
occupied units is the lowest of all of the six areas. The 
rents per month per room arealso quite low. Thirty-eight 
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I.„nt of the population is under eighteen years of age 

L,.i only eleven per cent is over the ag6 of sixty-two. 

Tim refore, there are a large number of youths and children 
|,. i, ne area and relatively few older people. Like neigh¬ 
borhood "C", this indicates a large number of family house¬ 
holds. 


i in- situation in neighborhood "F" appears to be very similar 
t,. that in "E", although the percentage of young people in 
Urn area is even larger. It is interesting to note that 
over one-half of the units in area "F" are single family 

ii ructures: the highest percentage of all six areas. 

1 'iirbher, the percentage of owner-occupied units is also 

ihe largest of all the areas, although about fourteen per 
, ,. n t of all occupied units are rented single-family units. 

The value per room of single family units is slightly higher 
ihan area "E" but the rent per month per room of renter- 
• iccupied units is the lowest of all. Because the area 
.suffers from such a low rent structure, and because family 
ize appears to be so large, many residents in the area 
probably are there because units are available at rela¬ 
tively low prices. It should be noted that the percencage 
of black residents is the highest in areas "E" and "F" 

although, compared to percentages for the City of Oakland 

| 

or for the two other station areas studied thus far, these 
percentages appear to be low. 

Therefore, certain "key" characteristics are important in¬ 
dicators of the nature of each nieghborhood area and of its 
relative desirability as a residential area. Using these 
indicators, it is possible to define six different Fruitvale 
subareas within which residential blocks exhibit similar 
population and housing characteristics. The average amount 
of rent per room and value per room are extremely important 
indicators. As was explained in Chapter 1 and discussed in 
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Chapters IV and V, the price paid for housing is direrll , 
related to the quality of the structure and its envir«»i. 
ment, together being the determinants of demand. Aloiw 
with a particular structure, consumers buy or rent a i..,i | 

residential environment made up of many separate attr I ..gl 

including the social and economic composition of neigh!. 

the general appearance and level of maintenance of oth, 
dwelling units in the area, the prestige of the neighbor!,, J 
its relative accessibility to frequently visited placer.. 
most importantly one's place of work, educational facin' 
ties and friends for children, the safety of the street,, 
and the general noise level. At any one point in time 
these attributes are unique to each neighborhood area and 
are reflected in the prices that consumers are willing t<* 
pay. Thus, higher rents and higher values indicate a mo-, 
desirable set of neighborhood attributes and lower rent., 
indicate areas that are less desirable. 

R :tr r °°" lS alS ° “ lm P° rtant indicator of neighborl.. I 

S a 1 lty. When rents are low and when units are occupied 
by persons who are unable to pay much more for rent, and 
have few other similarly-priced housing choices available 
to them, there is a possibility that landlords will not 
continue to Invest in those properties and maintenance 
standards will be low. This situation is particularly ex 
aggerated if vacancy rates among similarly lower-priced uni,., 
are low so that landlords are not forced to compete for the 
lower income tenants through some Investment in maintenance, 
isible undermaintenance of some properties on the block 
tends to lower the obtainable rents of adjacent properties, 
m turn, making it more difficult for other owners to make 
improvements, and the deterioration process continues to 
spread. After examining the characteristics of all six 
neighborhoods, it is clear that the quality of the units 
and of the neighborhoods decreases as one moves from north 
to south through the neighborhoods. 
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Iln vl.ng analyzed the census block data to define and describe 
wh/il appear to be separate neighborhood units, site visits 
... po made to the area and some interviews were conducted. 

Iiolh Gruen Gruen 4- Associates and an appraiser from the 
Oakland Redevelopment Agency were involved in this effort, 
i ni.crestingly enough, these visits readily confirmed the 
validity of the neighborhood analysis. 

The Fruitvale neighborhood appears to be physically divided 
into three sections, north of East l4th Street, south of 
hast 14th to the BART tracks and south of the BART tracks. 

The area to the north between East l4th Street and Foothill 
I.; nearly all residential. The property below that, lying 
i.. tween East l4th Street and the BART tracks, is sort of a 
transition area between the two sections above and below 
i1 and is a mixture of commercial, residential and indus¬ 
trial uses. The area below the BART line is largely a 
mixture of residential and industrial uses. 

in the two sections north of the BART tracks, the pattern 
is one of examples of deteriorating structures mixed among 
well maintained dwellings. It is interesting that the in¬ 
cidence of obvious yard maintenance seems to be considerably 
higher than the incidence of obvious dwelling-unit mainten¬ 
ance, and may be related to the age of many of the structures 
and the high cost of maintenance and improvements in the 
older ones. The degree of deterioration both in the pro¬ 
portion of dwellings and extent of deterioration seems to 
rise as one moves from the northern end of the area to the 
south. However, nearly every block, even in the most de¬ 
teriorated sections, seems to have at least one well-maintained 
dwelling. 

South of the BART tracks residential living conditions are 
affected by a variety of environmental factors with at 
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least the potential for adverse Impacts. First, a numi mi 
of rail lines in addition to the main Southern Pacin- iIh 

run through the neighborhood. Second, truck traffic . . 11 

to be very heavy in parts of this area because of the i 

tion in the area of a great many industrial establist. 

which seem to be accessible by truck from major artoi i > i 
such as High Street, Fruitvale Avenue and San Leandro. 
However, some of the firms do use the narrow, neighbor’ll, i 
streets for access. Since street facilities in many cm at 
have not been brought up to residential standards, the 

situation must be viewed as inconvenient, if not dang*. 

Third, the heavy traffic and the industries in this ar«» 
create serious pollution problems in terms of noise, aut. 
exhaust, and industrial emissions. Further, the largo ; i «• 
of many of the industrial establishments dwarfs the re:;i 
dences, which in some cases are quite literally "in the 
shadows of the plants". Deterioration of residential ni.m 
tures throughout this area is quite high. 

North of the BART tracks, dwellings seem less deterioral.. i. 
and north of East 14th Street there is less of a mixed-u.;< 
problem. Uses along East 12th Street, East l4th Street ami 
Foothill Boulevard are primarily commercial and such usen 
do seem largely confined to these strips. There are some 
scattered industrial uses between East l4th and the BART 
tracks but they are of a much smaller scale than those soul i. 
of the BART tracks. The attractiveness of both of these 
areas is much superior to that to the south. Two streams, 
Sausal and Peralta, flow through parts of the neighborhood!. 
Sausal seems to be the larger and it forms the western 
boundary of Sanborn Park. The residential area generally 
appears to include low to moderate income working families 
plus many who are on retirement. The portion of this area 
west of Fruitvale Avenue contains a very high concentration 
of multiple dwellings, some sites containing as many as 
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■ilxt.y units, and the vacancy factor there is average. East 
"i I'Tuitvale Avenue, the area includes several neighborhood 
\ m ijtutions, the most prominent of which is St. Elizabeth 
i Inmentary and High Schools and Parish. These facilities 
also used for adult education programs and for recrea- 
ilonal activities for residents as well as parishioners. 

ii'uicribing the Social and Economic Characteristics of the 
N-ighborhood Residents and Changes in These Attributes 

Mnee i960 

Additional information about the residents in the study area 
and its neighborhoods can be obtained by examining the census 
population data relating to social and economic character¬ 
istics which is available by census tract categories. For¬ 
tunately, the tract boundaries, both for i960 and 1970, do 
approximate our neighborhood boundaries, although two of the 
tracts (4o6l and 4062) also include a number of blocks not 
Included in any of our neighborhoods. Census data were 
examined and comparisons were made between neighborhoods 
and with data for the city as a whole. Some general com¬ 
parisons were also made between the i960 and 1970 census 
reports. 

The 1970 tracts roughly correspond to these neighborhoods; 


1970 Census Tracts 


Neighborhood Areas 

A 

B + C 
D + E + F 


4062 

4072 

4061 


Although it is impossible to separate data for each subarea, 
our earlier analysis did show that the areas which are com¬ 
bined are similar. 
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Total population of the three tracts declined slight i. 
i 960 to 1970. However, the population wl thin the Im-ii 1 
dual tracts in the area increased by 15.7$ in tract *1"' ■ 
decreased by 27. 8 $ in tract 4o6l and decreased by 2 .M t«t 
tract 4072. During this same time period, the racial ■ m 
position of the area changed somewhat. The white poi>u I • > I»« 
declined in every census tract, while the black populal I n|| 
increased significantly in the tracts 4o62 and 4072, h,v 
276.8$ and 511. 7$, respectively. Thus throughout the n . | j 
the black population increased by 177.5$ while the whit.* 
population decreased by 20.1$. Of further interest, l.h< 
population of all other races increased in all areas win. 
a total increase of 240$ for the three tracts combined. 

Tract 4062 shows the highest percentage increase of thin 
latter population group. However, the three tracts hav-' 
a higher overall percentage of white residents, 70.4$, 
than is true for the city as a whole, 59.1$. The black 
population in the three tracts represents 22.3$ of the 
total and the percentage of all other races is 7.3$. It 
is interesting to note that the Pruitvale population de¬ 
creased slightly over the ten-year period while the numb<*i 
of housing units increased somewhat. Thus the number of 
persons per dwelling unit has decreased. 

In all neighborhoods, the percentage of persons who speak 
Spanish is higher than the percentages for the City of 
Oakland. As is shown in Table VI-4, this is especially 
true in neighborhoods "b", "C", "D", "E" and "F". Thus 
the area has strong ethnic identification., Tt_is very in¬ 
teresting to note the large percentage of persons of Spanish 
mother tongue living in the Fruitvale area, indicating that 
the Spanish language is the native language of many residentn 




































































Table VI - 4 


Spanish Population as a Percentage of 

Total Population 

Fruitvale Area 


Neighborhood 

Persons of 

Spanish Language 

Other Persons 
of Spanish 
Surname 

Persons of 
Spanish 

Mother Tongue 

A 

15.8 

3.0 

14.0 

n + c 

28.6 

6.1 

25.6 

D + E + F 

42.0 

4.3 

37.4 

Oakland 

7.6 

2.2 

5.8 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 

(based on Table P-2, Social Character¬ 
istics of the Population: 1970, U.S. 

Census) 

In all neighborhoods, the number of family households exceeds 
the number of individual households and the difference is great¬ 
est in area 4061, where the family percentage is 64.5$ as 
compared to 56.4$ In 4062 and 54.4$ in 4072. The percentage 
of these families with their own children under eighteen years 
of age ranges from 56.3$ in area 4061 to 47.1$ in 4072, with 
the average for the area being 50 . 6 $, while the city average is 
45.5$. Thus, all areas have a higher percentage of families with 
children than is true for the city as a whole. Further, the 
average number of children per family Is greater In all areas 
of Fruitvale than Is true for the city. 

Relating to these household relationships are the age character¬ 
istics of the population. Data show that the Fruitvale percent¬ 
ages of total population by age group are greater than the city 
figures in three categories: less than five years, five to 
fourteen years, and fifteen to twenty-four years of age. The 
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percentages are less in Pruitvale than for the city In «| 
age groups. Further, census tracts 4o6l and 4062 hnv< i 
median ages than the city. In fact, the median age In n 
4061 is 25.1 years, while that for the city is thirty bh| 
years. Thus, there is a large number of younger peopi< 
this area, especially. There was a decline in the avflpni « 
median age in all Pruitvale tracts over the last ten v< ■ • ■ 


Data relating to place of residence in 1965 as shown In 'ml 
VI - 5 Indicate a high degree of mobility among resldrni 
the Fruitvale area. The highest percentage of resideni > • - 
maining In the same house for the past five years is in iru 
"D", "E" and "F" where that percentage is forty-four pet 


Census 

Tract 


Table VI - 5 

Place of Residence in 1965 as a Percentage 
of All Fruitvale Residents in 1970 Who Are Over 

Five Years of Age 


Neigh¬ 

borhood 


% in Same 

% in Differ¬ 

% 

% 

% l| 

in Differ¬ 

Abroad 

Hum 

House in 

ent House in 

ent House 

in 

wt 1 

1970 

SF-Oak SMSA 

SMSA 

1965 

Nm| 


4o62 

A 38.6 

39.5 

12.0 

2.0 

4072 

B + C 36.2 

35.1 

7.3 

8.0 

4o6l 

D + E + F 44.0 

27.7 

15.4 

6.7 

Total- 

Fruitvale 

» 39.1 

35.4 

11.3 

5.0 

Total- 

Oakland 

46.9 

31.0 

11.4 

2.4 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates (based on 

Table P-2, Social Characteristics of Pop¬ 
ulation: 1970, U.S. Census) 


Areas "A", "B", and "C" have had more transition and change id* 

It seems that many of the residi m 



"F" may have remained In the Fruitvale arcn 


residency than the others, 
in "D", "E", and 
because rents and home values are low there and many were un 
able to find other units available at these prices. Further. 
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11' nlso likely that many owners in th^ area have been unable to 
i» II their homes. They most likely cannot find buyers at all 
or cannot sell at prices that will enable them to recover their 
investments. Thus, there appears to be an element with low mo¬ 
bility because of economic reasons. It is of futher interest 
in note the large percentage of people in areas "B", "C", "D" 
"k", and "P" who have come into those areas from abroad in the 
list five years. Most likely, the ethnic makeup of Pruitvale 
wnis extremely attractive to Spanish-speaking people coming into 
Oakland. 

11. is now important to look at income data to see if there are 
nhservable differences between neighborhood areas. Such dif¬ 
ferences will affect or be affected by changes in the station 
nrea and will relate to potential BART ridership. Median in¬ 
comes by census tracts are shown In Table VI - 6. In all cases, 
imedian family incomes are below city-wide levels. The highest 
Income areas are "B" and "C" followed by "A" and by "D", "E", 
nnd "F". Incomes of unrelated individuals are highest in "A" 
and lowest In "D", "E", and "p". Because of the large number 
of multiple units in "A", many of these Individuals are most 
likely of working age. It Is surprising that census tract 4072 
has the highest family incomes when. In fact, the rents and 
house values are not as high in ”B" and "C" as they are in "A'*. 
It Is interesting that areas "B" and "C" have also experienced 
the sharpest Increase in median family income from i960 to 1970, 
although Income still has not grown as fa3t as income for the 
city as a whole. It appears from the data that rents and house 
values are higher on the average In "A" because many units are 
newer there and not because of differences in the social and 
economic character of residents. The entire Fruitvale area 
declined in relative income position from 90$ of the city-wide 
median in i960 to 72$ in 1970. 
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Table VI - 6 

Median Income In 1969 For Families and 

Unrelated Individuals 

Fruitvale Area 


Census 

Tract 

Neigh¬ 

borhood 

Families 

Unrelated 

Individuals 

Families and 
Unrelated In' 

4062 

A 

$6,815 

$3,513 

$5,405 

4072 

B + C 

8,076 

2,718 

5,497 

4061 

D + E + F 

6,170 

2,151 

4,331 

Total-Oakland 

9,626 

3,303 

6,787 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates (based on Table P-'l, 

Income Characteristics of Population: 1970, U.S. 1 m 

Of further interest is the fact that the present distribut 1 ■ 1 
of family income shows that the percentage of families in Urn 
lower income categories is greater than the percentage in 
these categories for the city, while the per cent in the tw( 
highest income categories is less than the city as shown in 
Table VI - 7. Further, areas "B" and "C" have significantly 
fewer families in the less than $5,000 a year category than tit 
true of the other neighborhoods, and they have a much larger 
percentage of families in the $15,000 a year category. Arean 
"D", "e", and "F" clearly have the highest percentages of the 
lower income households. The percentage of families in the 
lowest income bracket is 1.7 times higher than the percentage 
for the city, while the general Fruitvale relationship is abom 
1.5 times greater. 

It is now useful to look at gross rents as a percentage of 
household income for those households (both families and 
individuals) who do rent, in order to see the extent to which 
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Table VI - 7 

l’< Tcentage Distribution of Family Incomes - 1969 

Fruitvale Area 


$ 10 , 000 - 

Nelghborhood <$5,000 $5,000-9,999 14,999 $15,000 + 



A 

34.8 

39.2 

17.6 

8.4 

If 

B + C 

23.6 

40.1 

22.0 

14.3 

ll 

D + E + F 

38.4 

49.2 

10.5 

1.9 

ll 1 

Kruitvale 

32.0 

41.7 

17.5 

8.8 

ill 

' '.ikland 

21.5 

30.7 

24.7 

23.1 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates (based on Table P-4 
Income Characteristics of the Population: 1970, U.S. Census) 



ihe lower income households pay an extremely large percentage 
of income for rent. From Table VI - 8 it is clear that the 
Lowest income group pays the highest percentage of income 
for housing. However, those neighborhoods with the most 
households in the less than $5,000 a year category such as 
neighborhoods "D", "E", and "F" do not show the highest 
percentages of income spent on rent. This is because the 
rents are the lowest in these areas. Correspondingly, it 
should be noted that even though the rents are quite low, incomes' 
are so low that residents must still pay a large percentage of 
this income for rent. It Is quite significant that there appears 
to be a lack of households in "D", "E", or "F" earning between 
$5,000 and $10,000 per year who pay more than 35$ of this Income 
for housing, therefore, housing expenses in these areas must 
be extremely low. Because rents are highest In "A", there are 
more people Ih the 35$ or more category. In general, Fruitvale 
residents pay a smaller percentage of their incomes for housing 
than Is true of residents throughout Oakland, This supports 
our thesis that many people are attracted to and stay in the Fruit- 
vale area because house values and rents in this area are low. 
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Gross Rent as a Percentage of Income For 





Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates (based on Table H-2, 
Structural, Equipment, and Financial Characteristics of 
Housing Units: 1970, U. S. Census of Population & Housing) 
































l*nplte the environmental defects, the housing available .. 

Ituftioods "D", "E", and "P" appears to be acceptable to a group «>i 
Imimlng demanders. It may be that this area offers the cheapest 
'"Miting in Oakland in a non-black neighborhood. The low housing 
price, the fact that the neighborhood has not become black, and 
tin ('act that it has remained largely a Spanish-speaking area 
ipp«al to many of those now living there. However, such a low 
Mni, situation usually arises because of undermaintenance. In 
Mirae neighborhoods this process has been the result of the lack 
m r interest on the part of both the public and private sectors 
in a residential area designated for industrial use and generally 
iH.nsessing such a low residential environmental level. This 
situation, in turn, encourages further undermaintenance to the 
point where new improvements have not been made in the area. 

Another important indication of the area's general economic situ- 
.ition comes from the sources of the income discussed above. Areas 
"D", "E" and "p" which had the lowest incomes also have the highest 
percentage of families receiving welfare, 26.3$. Area "A" has the 
next highest percentage with 23.5$ and areas "B" and "C" are lowest 
with 17.3$. All these percentages are higher than that for the 
city which is 13.9$. Also on fixed incomes are those families 
receiving social security payments. Areas "D", "E", and "P" have 
the largest percentage, 28$. This would not be expected since 
these areas have shown the smallest percentages of elderly 
residents in the population. Therefore, because the number 
of persons per family is largest in these areas, the number 
of families with elderly members who would qualify for social 
security is also highest. Thus, over fifty per cent of the 
families in areas "D", "E" and "P" are receiving either social 
security or welfare payments. These percentages do not indicate 
that welfare and social security are the only sources of income. 

In fact, the highest percentage of all areas, 8l.6$ of families 
in "D", "E", and M P" also earn wages and salaries. However, 
to remain eligible for public assistance and social security, 
income received from other sources must be low. Further, the 
median incomes discussed earlier are low supporting the fact that 





























regardless of employment Income a large number of famill-* «t| 
at least partially dependent on social security or welfnn 
checks. It will be very difficult for these families to h »■ 
their payments for rent or to increase their maintenance . 
tures. Thus, given the present situation it is difficult H 
agine that there will be a significant upgrading of houilm 
conditions in these three neighborhoods. 

Table VI - 9 

Place of Work as a Percentage of 

All Workers 

Frultvale Area 

Alameda- 
Contra Costa 

Census Neigh- SF SF Oakland Oakland Counties 

Tract borhood CBD Other CBD _ Other (Non-Oakland) . n|,M 


4062 

A 

3.0 

9.5 

5.4 

44.2 

26.6 

HH 

4072 

B + C 

1.3 

3.3 

5.7 

53.3 

19.2 

II j 

4o6l 

D 4- E + F 

0.7 

2.9 

0.6 

42.5 

27.6 

2 'Mi 

Total 

- Fruitvale 

2.0 

6.1 

4.6 

47.1 

24.2 

1 •., j 

Total 

- Oakland 

4.0 

6.1 

7.7 

43.9 

23.1 

IV J 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates (based on Table P-2, 

Social Characteristics of the Population: 1970 , U.S. Census) 

Knowledge of where Frultvale residents work and how they get t| 
and from their jobs gives an indication of present travel pa hi. • 
in the area. Table VI-9 shows that the percentage of people w. i| 
ing in either the San Francisco CBD or the Oakland CBD is quit- 
low in all census tracts and especially in areas "D", "E", and 1 

All tracts show percentages which are significantly below city 
wide figures. Thus, there will be few people living near to tin 
Frultvale BART station who could possibly use BART to commute 
to their jobs. The largest number of workers are employed el!»< 
where in Oakland outside of the downtown and about one-fourth 
work in other parts of Alameda and Contra Costa county outside 
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ft 1 ' Oakland. Without knowing the exact destinations of this latter 
r '"up it is difficult to know whether any of them will be able to 
' < M<-Pit from the time and space savings offered from the BART 
system. 

A review of Table VI - 10 shows that the means of transportation 
by which residents go to work is roughly similar for all 
i" ighborhoods except that a much larger percentage of residents 
in "D", "E", and "P" walk. Some of these residents may work in 
the local factories. If so this might explain why some of them 
'■ontinue to live in these areas. It should also be noted that 
i larger percentage of residents use public transit in all 
neighborhoods than is true for the city and fewer people drive 
i.lieir own automobiles to work. 


Table VI - 10 

Means of Transportation to Work as a 

Percentage of All Workers 

Fruitvale Area 


Private Auto 
Neighborhood (Driver) 


Private Auto 
(Passenger) 


Public 

Transit 


Walk 


Work 
at Home 
& Other 



!ni -Fruitvale 
u i -Oakland 


59.9 

9.2 

22.9 

5.8 

2.2 

57.9 

12.2 

19.1 

9.7 

1.1 

55.8 

7.2 

17.0 

18.1 

1.9 

58.4 

9.9 

20.5 

9.4 

1.8 

62.5 

9.8 

16.5 

6.8 

4.4 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates (based on Table P-2, 

Social Characteristics of the Population: 1970, U.S. Census) 
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Describing the Role of the Church 

In the Frultvale Area 

In general, because so many of the residents In the Fruit .«i» 
area are Catholic and do belong to St. Elizabeth's Parinh Iff 
eluding St. Mary's Help of Christians) and because so mnn 
parishioners are Chicano and Portugese and do see the chut'. I 
an important part of their lives, the Church plays a key i .1 
within the functioning of the neighborhoods. Therefore, |i ■ 
critical that the Church be actively involved in progranm , . 
strategies designed to maintain the stability of the are;. . 
a residential neighborhood. Or conversely, it is difficult 
to imagine that the neighborhood will be maintained and up ( « i* 
without the participation and support of the Church. The., 
is a definite commitment on the part of the Church to bol l, 
socio-economic concerns. The fact that Jesuit priests an 

now in Frultvale attests to their interest in and commitm. i.i 
to the area. 

Very important to the future of the area is its ability to on I 
courage homeowners to stay in the area and to attract the i n*tfl 

of people who will take an active interest in the neighborh 

and who will be economically able to help maintain the area. 
Further, many of those who do move from Frultvale as incomen 
increase or as other options present themselves do continue i. 
attend church at St. Elizabeth's and to be active in the pari i 
Such continued interest in the parish and in the area is 
important to the future of the community. 

Analyzing the Existing Commercial 

Activities in the Area 


The bulk of commercial activity in the area runs along East 1^||| 
Street. Historically, commercial development along this stre.-l 
represented a well-established community oriented shopping 
district. However due to changes in trade patterns in the 
character of adjoining neighborhoods and in the types of other 

/ 

IS i 
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hopping facilities available activity along the street is no 
linger as great as it once was. Other streets with some 
■ommercial activities include East 12th Street, San Leandro 
i.reet, and Pruitvale Avenue. 

intensity of development along East l4th differs east and west 
ivom the Pruitvale Avenue intersection. The large Montgomery 
w.ird store at the western end of the street is the strongest 
.iltraction there as it sets the scale of surrounding development 
ind activity, and provides ample parking facilities. Also, at 
this end of the street is an agglomeration of medical service 
racilities including the 90-bed Oakland Hospital, a large 
medical office building, and doctors' offices and several 
pharmacies. Further, there is a barber shop, a travel agency, 
a restaurant, furniture stores, and an auto service center, 
.".cructures are newer at this end and development is generally 
on larger sites. 

In the other direction along East l4th from Pruitvale Avenue, 
retail establishments are older and include a variety of smaller 
shops and offices oriented to local services. Parking facilities 
are available but are not as readily accessible being located 
behind the stores in the area. Establishments include many 
loan offices, several taverns, restaurants. Insurance agents, 
an advertising agency, appliance repair services, several clothing 
stores, banks, beauty salons, drug stores, a liquor store, a 
variety store, music stores, second hand stores, and various home 
care and food supply outlets. Interspersed throughout this 
section are several vacant structures where shoe stores, department 
stores, and a theatre have gone out of buiness. Most structures 
are old and are not we11-maintained. At 39th Avenue the character 
of the strip changes to primarily auto-servicing establishments, 
including both auto sales and repair. 

However, except for the agglomerations at either end of the 
street. East 14th is no longer the major shopping district 
that it once was, and there are several reasons for this. 
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People have moved out of the area and have been replac<-i i 
residents who are generally in the lower income bracket/,, 
where purchasing power is not as great. At the same tirm . 
crime in the area has increased and people are afraid to 
come to shop, especially in the hours after dark. Thus, 
the market potential of the area has been decreasing. Km i , 
large outlying shopping centers now serve many of the cunt .. 
who had shopped in the Fruitvale area. East Oakland is In . 
particularly bad position competitively in that there arc , |„f 
shopping centers in Hayward, San Leandro and Oakland. Whll* 
many of the customers for the department stores that remain 
along East l4th had previously been residents from the Fru1iv»|| 
neighborhoods, this is no longer the case. Old customers n. * 
come from other areas of Oakland, from Alameda, and a few i i hi 
B erkeley and few new customers are coming at all. As a re/mlli 
of all of the above reasons there has been no new construe i 1 > .. 
in the area to bring in new residents or new merchants. Km i >.*.» 
as merchants leave the area, there are fewer stores left to 
customers and new establishments and thus the situation pei |>. i 
itself. Many smaller, family run establishments will remain til 
the area until the present owners are no longer able to ke<*i> utf 
the business. 

i 

' I . 

Much of the property is owned by absentee landlords who for 1 1 
'' m °st part have generally not been interested in the appearam . 

and maintenance of the area. Those owners who are concernml 
have had a difficult time securing the consent and support or 
other owners for various improvement projects in the area. MonI 
likely, owners are trying to squeeze out as much as they can i i h 
the area, knowing that, in general, the old market in the are/, if 
dead. Thus, like much of the residential areas adjacent to 11 
the once strong commercial strip along East l4th is no longer 
an active, thriving area. 



Leading away from East 14th, Fruitvale Avenue provides commer¬ 
cial and service activities oriented to the adjacent neighbors 
areas. A number of medical services occur along this street 
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relating to the concentration of medical uses on East l4th. 
other establishments include several taverns, auto repair 
iervices, a print shop, beauty salons, and cleaners, Inter- 
npersed along Fruitvale are residences which are generally 
well-maintained. The appearance of the area Is pleasant 
nnd of low density. 

Thus, commercial activity which will be needed to service the 
irea in the future will likely be neighborhood oriented and of 
fairly small scale. The strongest portion of the area will 
remain around the Montgomery Ward store and the medical offices 
at the western end of East l4th. Rents in the area reflect 
this situation. Along most of East l4th, retail rents range 
from $.10 to $.25 per square foot per month depending on the 
location and the condition of the structure and rents in the 
immediate vicinity of the Montgomery Ward store are slightly 
higher. Along Fruitvale Avenue, they average from $.10 to $.20 
for retail space. Thus, the demand for space as evidenced by 
current rents is now low in these commercial areas which are 
designed essentially to serve only the local market. As is true 
for residential land uses, the existing demand is a 
reflection of the "quality" of an area or a particular location. 
As that demand changes It becomes the market force which 
determines the improvement, stability, or deterioration of 
that quality in the future, assuming no significant public 
actions to alter "natural" trends. 

Analyzing the Industrial 

Activities in the Area 

Currently, the area below East l4th Street is zoned for 
Industrial uses. However, much of the land has not been used 
by industry. Residential uses as well as some vacant land 
continue to exist In the area, raising questions as to the . 
appropriateness of maintaining industrial zoning throughout 
the entire area. 
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The major types of industries in the area include glann 
container and can manufacturing, food canning and proem i*, t 
cold storage and warehousing, ready-mix concrete and butMli 
materials, woodworking and cabinetry, and chemicals. in 
general, the plants benefit from their close location tn . . i 
lines and/or truck routes. On the other hand, disadvanl 
of the location include the congested truck movements on i<n 
narrow local streets, the inadequacy of parking facillit' 
both on and off-street, and the general deterioration or i i>m 
residential uses in the area which detracts from the appmr|| 

and 'quality" of the area, and which may be the cause of ..h 

vandalism and theft. 

As was described in Chapter III, and as was learned from .. 

interviews with the industries in the area, there will not i • 
great demand for space there for new industries, but some ni 
those already located there will seek some space to remodel, 
build, and even expand existing facilities. Because such h.i 
portions of most of the existing facilities include hard-to «... 
and expensive-to-rebuild equipment, most of the firms now In I 
area will not move to an entirely new location. Therefore t.h« 
overall demand for space will not be sufficiently strong to 
result in the replacement of all existing dwellings by indunl.rl 


\v 


A I 


) 



Thus, the desirability of the entire area in the future will 
depend on the compatibility that will exist between the 
industrial and residential uses which will likely remain 
there and which are now in conflict. Future actions to 
eliminate this conflict would be most advantageous to both 
kinds of uses. If the residential areas are neglected and 
continue to deteriorate, and social problems increase in the 
area because of the kinds of residents who will be attracted 
to the deteriorated, inexpensive housing that will continue 
to exist, vandalism and theft will most likely increase and 
not only will the costs to industry increase, but workers at 
these plants will not want to come into the area. Thus, a 
concerted effort should be made on the part of the city and 
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t.lie industries in the area to work to strengthen those 
Particular residential sections which have fewest adverse 
•nvironmental effects from the industry and which have 
nmained strong residential areas. In the process, however. 

Home homes may have to be destroyed. Those which exist in the 
m.irginal zones and which are in the shadow of a huge plant or 
which face onto a heavily-traveled street may be in clearly 
undesirable areas. Yet many others are in clusters of 
residential units which are not so immediately affected by 
Industry. 

Improvement of the residential areas will improve the industrial 
ureas as well and may even serve to increase industrial demand 
somewhat. However, unless the problems of the residential neigh¬ 
borhoods are faced, the industrial area will also suffer. Fur¬ 
ther, if the area improves, workers in the plants may find it 
quite desirable to live in the area and be close to the job. 

Improvemert is used here to mean much more than merely zoning 
changes in parts of the area. It means an interest and commit¬ 
ment on the part of the City to work with the community and the 
church organizati on to i mprove public services and facilities 
in the area and to encourage development and maintenance of the 
existing structures. In fact, there is a danger that a zoning 
change alone may have an opposite effect serving to hasten the 
deterioration process. The zoning change will make it easier 
for the present owners to sell their units and leave the area. 
Many may well do this figuring that it is their only chance to 
get out before property values in the area drop even lower than 
they are presently. If there are no public efforts to improve 
the area and restore some confidence in it, this exodus may oc¬ 
cur. Thus, new residents will be those who primarily want cheap 
housing and who will be unable to improve conditions there. 
Without such efforts deterioration will continue. 
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THE IMPACTS OF BART IN THE 
FRUITVADE NEIGHBORHOODS 

Having identified the neighborhoods in the area and hnvi". 1.1 
cribed the existing trends for the demand for space for > - . t>i 

commercial, and industrial land uses, it is now import.'. 

identify the types of impacts that the BART system will hnv« 
the areas identified and analyzed. It will be the intern, i i 
the following BART impacts and the existing neighborhood 
that will cause changes in the future social, economic, m. i 
physical characteristics of the area. The direct BART 1ni| l| 
will be considered are those that were explained in Chapi< i 11 
and discussed within the context of the other study arean in 
Chapters IV and V. 

A Reduction in Space Impedance 

The most dramatic effect that BART will have on future lnnd . J 
in the area will be by reducing the time/space relationship Mi 
confront both existing and would-be travelers in the Fruit, v Mf 
area. The effects will be greatest if the location of th. hAtil 
station is such that it can enhance existing travel patternn n 
the area, encouraging the development of residential land u 
for residents who will find the system convenient for comnmi ti|i 
and from work and encouraging the development of nonresideni1n| 
facilities by linking the BART system to the existing agglom- » 
ations of such actities and thus, strengthening the total nil ■ hm| 

The BART station is located on East Twelfth Street between hi >>11 
vale Avenue and Thirty-Seventh Street. The station's orienlnlli 
and parking lot is to the north, facing out on East Twelfth Mini 
toward the backs of the establishments along East Fourteenth riiM 
By 1975, the Fruitvale station is expected to have one of tin 
heaviest patronages of all of the stations in the East Bay, ti *| 
ling 16,674 trips on an average day. Peak hour patronage 
including both morning and evening peak hours is expected to 
account for about one-half of these trips. The great majority 
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, ,r all trips, or approximately 85 per cent, are expected to be 
trip productions. Thus, Fruitvale is conceived of as primarily a 
i-ollector station, with its use as a destination playing a 
i<latively minor role. The station is expected to collect 
i>.issengers from widespread residential areas who will approach 
1 he area along freeways and several of the major arterial streets 
radiating out of the station toward the East Oakland hill area 
ind across the channel to Alameda. Peak hour travel time to 
downtown Oakland (Twelfth Street Station) is six minutes and 
t,o the Montgomery Street station is fifteen minutes. 

The analysis earlier in this chapter showed that very few of the 
present residents in all of the Fruitvale neighborhoods work in 
downtown Oakland or San Francisco. Further, incomes of many of 
these residents are quite low indicating that money available for 
travel on BART is limited, and present travel patterns to and from 
work will not be enhanced by the new system. Rents and house val¬ 
ues are also relatively low and for all of the reasons discussed 
earlier, by and large, the kinds of people who will continue to 
be attracted to much of this area will not be those who are at¬ 
tracted to the area because of BART or who will use BARi to any 
significant degree. There may be some desire on the part of these 
residents to use BART for shopping trips into Oakland once the 
City Center project is completed, but their numbers will not be 
extremely large. 



Thus, patronage at this station will come primarily from people 
in the Oakland hill areas to the north east and in Alameda. 

The largest number of these trips will be work-oriented although 
the number of shopping trips to both Oakland and San Francisco 
will be significant. That is, of course, if accessibility to 
the station is convenient and if the image and desirability of 
the adjoining neighborhoods enhance or, at the least, do not 
detract from the immediate BART station area. Thus, the space 
impedance impact of the BART system on the immediate Fruitvale 
neighborhoods will be somewhat inconsequential, while the 
potential impact of the neighborhood on the station and its 
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use could be significant. The quality of the envlronm< ni 
that commuters will enter into will be important and win 
an impact on the kinds of people who will be riders nml 
their numbers. It will be important to maintain the ?n • t .1 
as to make it more attractive and more safe. 

Predictions of likely access modes to the station inclmi. 
cent who will arrive by feeder transit, 18.3 per cent by HI - m 
ride, 11.9 per cent by parked auto, and 11.1 per cent wh 
walk. Thus, use of the station will depend quite heavl 1 . >< 1 

existence of a convenient and efficient bus system to and 1 *f(| 
the area. Assuming such is provided,it is quite likely Mi 

majority of BART patrons will use it. However, our analym.i I 
us to believe that fewer than 11.1 per cent will walk an«i imifl 
than 11.9 per cent will park their cars at the station. 
vast majority of travelers will definitely come into the nt.Mll 
area from outside of the immediate station neighborhoods. 

There is a considerable amount of institutional and office •*»►( 
near to the BART station site. Saint Elizabeth's Roman CuMinli 
Church is prominent both visually and in terms of diversi t.y tf 
services. The hospital and doctors' offices near East Fourt.*^ 
and Fruitvale Avenue offer a significant amount of medical >1 
vices. In addition,there is a large amount of office spac«* wlM 
walking distance of the station, including doctors, dentisi; . 
sales, loan, and real estate offices. However, much of th<- nnfil 
vice available at the Church and the range of service offermi 

the office space along East Fourteenth serves the local aren . 

will not generate patronage on BART. There is some potential fM 
riders who will come into the area to go to the western end ol* 
East Fourteenth to Montgomery Ward's and the hospital and modi' . 

facilities at that location. This is probably the only 
agglomeration which will attract many people into the area 
from any substantial distance. However, it will be important 
to link this focus of activity to the station with some type 
of feeder service if there is to be any potential impact as tin 
distance is Just beyond that convenient for walking. This may 
not require additional bus service since riders can transfer ti I 
AC Transit buses running along East l4th Street. 









riM-re will be some people employed In the industrial area who 
will use BART to commute to work. In most cases, facilities 
in not within walking distance and again a feeder system is needed, 
iinwever, in general, these industries are not labor intensive and 
'hus they will not benefit directly from BART as a means of 
i ransporting employees. Further, it is unlikely that BART impact 
will be great enough to create the potential within the existing 
■nvironment for labor intensive light industries to locate near 
lo the Fruitvale station. Though some employees will use BART, 
iheir numbers will not be large. Further, because BART is not a 
freight-carrying service, there will be no real time and space 
savings offered to industry. 

Thus, the space impedance impacts will relate mainly to riders 
coming into the area from the hills to the north east and from 
Alameda to leave via BART and, to a limited extent, to those 
«oming into the area on BART and going to upper East Fourteenth 
Street or to the industrial areas. 

As a result of the increased traffic, both via bus and private 
auto in the immediate station area, the level of activity in the 
area will increase to the point of generating a potential market 
for convenience-type shopping on the land immediately across the 
street from the station. The best plan would be to develop facilities 
that would serve this market as well as the neighborhood residents. 

The most likely design of such a plan would encourage the 
development of shops that would open to both sides of the block, 
onto East Twelfth Street and East Fourteenth Street. The general 
type of shops would include a liquor store, delicatessen, flower 
stand, newspaper and tobacco shop, cleaners, a gas station, and 
other convenience and service outlets. By serving both the local 
and travelers' market, the demand for such a development on a 
fairly small-scale probably will exist. However, it is crucial 
that such a development be very well-maintained, be designed well, 
and be patrolled often so that crime is kept to a minimum. The 
present situation in that area is such that a little neglect will 
jeopardize the success of the entire area. 
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Therefore, the nature of change which will affect deinnud t« 
related to the pre-existing social, economic and land n 
The impacts that affect change are those that either tm • ■ m 
resistance from these pre-existing forces or those wh1<n mh| 
them toward the same end. In Pruitvale, the situation i nii 
that the impedance impact of the system on the demand I. i |jl 
will be minimal unless the existing conditions in the ©ni im 
are improved. As was described, this will be most east l i.i| 
in the blocks immediately across from the station. Furl i•• 
the existing trends are allowed to continue, the area wiii u 

to have a negative impact on the station, thereby discou.J 

ridership and travel in the area. 

Advertising Impacts 

A second type of impact relates to changes in the travel .. 

which will alter the visual exposure of certain commercial i . 
tions. In Fruitvale, the most dramatic impact will be at, t hf 
blocks immediately across from the station parking lot. An fcj| 

ers who will come to the station will see these sites and .. 

drive past them. An attractive frontage in the direction t.i 11 « 
station could encourage patrons to stop and shop at this I. ■ .»|J 

■ 

The actual advertising value of this location is directly r. ui§i 
to the number and the disposable income of those who will wnlH | 
ride by it. Our analysis shows that the real advantages or i in 
location relate to the people who will come into the station ni 
from the hills and Alameda. The disposable incomes of them im| 
will be higher than those of the present residents. The numi* • 
of such commuters will be directly related to efforts to maim .|| 
and improve the existing neighborhoods and to the level of iv. iff 
transit service available to and from the station. 

Advertising impacts from the windows of the BART trains could i 
important to the Montgomery Ward store. Its size alone clear! 
points out its location and may encourage travelers to stop 
and shop. At most other locations along the route an adverse 
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Impact may result from the unattractiveness of structures and 
Bi't•parties along the BART route which would discourage visitors 
.I travelers from stopping in the area. 

li'im dary Impacts 

Tin*re are clear boundary impacts from the BART tracks. Although 
i lie condition of development above the tracks is clearly superior 
i" that below, the existence of the BART line makes this division 
within the area much clearer. Further, the orientation of the 
ntntlon toward East Twelfth Street accentuates this separation. 

\ 

The impact of such a further physical division through the area 
mny make it possible for those neighborhoods to the north of the 
iracks to become somewhat disassociated from the image of the areas 
i•low. This would help to raise expectations in areas "A", "B", 

"C", and "D". However, further separation of the residential 
uid industrial areas below the tracks may lead to further neglect 
of these areas leading to further deterioration and increasing 
Mocial and economic problems. However, the strength of the 
northern areas is not so great as to resist adverse pressures 
ns the southern sections continue to deteriorate. The situation 
would result in negative impacts throughout the area and at the 
station site by influencing the image and safety of all locations. 

Further, this southern section lies between the BART line and 
Alameda. Continued neglect and deterioration in this area would 
tend to separate the station from Alameda and may tend to discourage 
travel through the area. 

Physical Environment Impacts 

Impacts on the physical environment caused by BART will be more 
significant in the neighborhoods to the north of the BART tracks 
than in those to the south. Increased traffic along 35th Avenue, 
Fruitvale Avenue, and other streets leading from those areas of 
Oakland to the south east of the station will generate noise. 
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congestion, and automobile pollution in those neighbor!. . 

Neighborhood streets appear to be inadequate in some cnnt| | 
handle large increases in the volumes of traffic durinr mi. 
travel times. Further, increased traffic will increaa*- 'mm 
danger for pedestrians, bicyclists, and children playlm in 
area. This is especially ture on the streets near to 
Elizabeth's Parish and school. 

As has been explained there are significant adverse envi. h 

impacts already existing in the neighborhoods below the I'mm 
station as a result of the mix of residential and indusii Ui 
land uses there. Thus, some increase in the traffic in tim 
area will not cause significant impact. In fact, becaum .1 
the orientation of the BART station to the northern side < r |fl 
tracks, because parking is available at that end, and boc/nu« 
the congestion which already exists along those streets Hmi 
used by trucks coming to and from the industries, the numb* •' 
the BART patrons who will drive through neighborhoods "E" mull 
will not be large. 

Disruption Impacts 

The act of building the BART tracks and the station did not 
significantly disrupt patterns of activity in the Fruitval< 
Because of the locations of BART, few structures were displn. * * 
and there were no significant existing patterns of activil. 1< 
that were dislocated by the BART tracks. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Forecasts of the Effect of the BART System 
on Land Use Potential in Each of the Three 
Station Areas Assuming No Changes in 
Present Public Policy 

i'i i.s chapter forecasts the changes in land use potential around 
the MacArthur, Rockridge, and Fruitvale stations that will 
follow the introduction of BART service. It summarizes our 
use of the land use change predicting framework developed in 
Chapter II to forecast the change in land use potential that 
Mill result from the interaction of the change-causing demand 
forces identified in Chapters IV, V and VI, and the change- 
resisting costs identified in Chapter II. 

After identifying the site costs in each neighborhood sub- 
area of each study area, all of the variables required by the 
feasibility model will have been identified. Given all of 
these demand and supply parameters, the model can then be used 
to Identify the threshold densities at which new development 
will be feasible in each neighborhood subarea., A comparison 
between these required threshold densities and those densities 
that are allowed under current zoning in each neighborhood will 
determine the likely changes in land use which will result 
under the assumption that existing zoning is not changed. Estimates 
of the likely magnitude of the space required by these forecasts 
will then be expressed as the number of new housing units or the 
square feet of new commercial space. 

It should be stressed that the use of the model to determine 
the potential of new development also has implications for the 
potential of redevelopment and for the future maintenance of 
existing structures in each subarea. Because the procedures 
used to go through the model to determine threshold densities 
for new construction are the same steps that can be used to 
determine the costs of redevelopment In those cases where new 
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construction is not feasible by private market forced, 
section explaining the question of the potential for i < <i. vs 
will also be included in this chapter. However, becaun* llifl 
future maintenance of existing structures is directly r. ,,i H 
to the potential for new development and future land ui < 
the discussion of future maintenance will be included In • i,h| 
VIII as a part of the discussion of the estimated primsi •<><>{ 

secondary effects of future land use changes assuming ..> 

public policy. 

IDENTIFYING THE SITE COSTS 

/ 

As explained in Chapter II, the cost of land for new connlnl 
includes the value of the land plus the capitalized vain, nip 
the existing structure on it plus the costs of demolition 
site preparation, or the value of the land plus site prop.ii ») 
costs if the land stands vacant. Thus, in order to idenl11 ( 
the present site costs,as we will call them,in each neighhnrl 
extensive field work was required to identify the sales prM# 
of properties and vacant land that have been sold within l.lm 
areas in the past couple of years and of properties that :n 
now up for sale there. A large sample of such properties w■ 
gathered for Gruen Gruen + Associates by an appraiser wil.li i m 
Oakland Redevelopment Agency. He identified the date of snl* , 
the sales price, the lot area, and the floor area and the ii(f 
of the existing structure. Gruen Gruen + Associates 
then added an amount for site preparation and demolition wh. r. 
appropriate to each sales price, grouped these total amounts 
by neighborhood subareas, and determined an average site conU 
per square foot of lot area in each case. This average coal 
can then be used in the model described above. It represent. 
the likely site cost to a developer who will purchase the 
property, demolish the existing structure if necessary and 
use the site.for new construction. 

To use the model to test feasibility it is appropriate to 
use the average site cost. If development Is feasible at that 
price, it can be said that development is feasible in that 
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neighborhood, which answers one of the questions posed in this 
cindy. However, there will most likely be some parcels which 
in- significantly higher priced. One would have to go through 
ili.- model again to recheck for potential at that higher cost. 
lli'Wever, within a neighborhood where development is possible 
11 is most likely that the less expensive land will be developed 
before that which is much more expensive unless the development 
project is of very large scale in which case the developer may 
look for ample-sized lots, to some extent regardless of whether 
or not some of the parcels have sound structures on them. 

In each subarea it is also appropriate to determine the lowest 
nite costs for residential properties and to use these amounts 
l,o again go through the model. If development was not feasible 
it the average cost, some potential may exist on the less expen¬ 
sive properties, including the land that stands vacant,although 
chere are very few such parcels in our three study areas. Aven 
If some types of development were feasible, the potential will 
be greater on these less expensive sites. After having gone 
through the process at both the average and the lowest site 
costs, it is possible to identify those neighborhoods where 
there is no existing potential for development. 

Only estimates of average land costs have been made for commercial 
properties because the portions of the streets which are 
included in each estimate are small areas where the income 
potential of each location is fairly similar and where the 
quality of existing structures is also similar. This is not 
true in those cases where there has been some fairly new 
construction but in these cases we assume that the newer 
buildings will generally not be purchased, demolished, and 
rebuilt upon until the older or vacant sites are taken. 
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IDENTIFYING THE POTENTIAL FOR NEW 
DEVELOPMENT IN EACH STATION AREA 

MacArthur Station Area 

Current residential site costs for each of the neighborl.I ■ 

in the MacArthur station area are shown 7 in Table VII - I 
and current commercial land costs for each of the major m * 
are shown in Table VII - 2. 

Table VII - 1 

Residential Site Costs Per Square Foot 

of Lot Area 


Nelghoorhood_ Average Site Cost _ Lowest Site Coni 


A 

$5.75 

$4.75 

B 

5.75 

4.25 

C 

5.75 

4.25 

D 

5.75 

4.25 

E 

5.00 

3.90 

F 

5.25 

4.00 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 
and the Oakland Redevelopment Agency 


These site costs and land costs and the rents estimated in 
Chapter IV are the specific inputs required to use the model 
developed in Chapter II to test for the future feasibility 
of each type of new development after BART impact. 
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Table VII - 2 


Major 

i.reet 


Commercial Land Costs Per Square Foot of 

Lot Area 
MacArthur Area 


Cross-Street Average Land 

Boundaries Cost 


Ti i<‘graph Avenue W. MacArthur & 4lst St. $4.00 

i■ Iegraph Avenue ^^exclu<lii^ r above < y e ^ 4.75 

W. MacArthur Blvd. G/S'Freeway % Broadway 4.75 

. MacArthru Blvd. G/S Freeway & Market St. 4.00 

hioadway 42nd St. & 33rd St. 10.00 

move Street 45th St. & 33rd St. 4.00 

fill Hill Area Telegraph, Broadway, 8.50 

MacArthur Fwy., and 
28th St. 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 
and Oakland Redevelopment Agency 


Table VII-3 summarizes the results of this process by 
Identifying the lowest densities or threshold zones required 
If the development of a particular type and size of housing 
unit is to be feasible In each neighborhood area after BART 
Impact. A comparison of the threshold zones with the present 
zone for each neighborhood indicates whether the required 
density for each type of new residential construction is 
allowable under the existing zone. 



For example if the table shows that a density of at least that 
allowable under a R-60 zone is required If new development is 
to be feasible and the present zone is R- 50 , new construction 
will most likely not take place. However If the present zoning 
is changed to accommodate the required higher density of at 
least R-60, new development will take place. Therefore the 
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Threshold Zones Required for New Residential Development After BART 

Impacts 
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Table VII - 3 (cont'd) 

Threshold Zones Required for New Residential Development After BART 

Impacts 
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primary purpose of the table is to allow for a compni'ln- p 
between the existing zone and that determined from tin rn .u 
as being required for new development so as to detemilim 
the potential for land use change if the zoning is not .. M | 

However, the table is also useful to determine the chon, 
will be necessary in the zoning if such new developmoni |f | 
take place. 

At this point, it is useful to explain the steps taken t h 
reach the conclusions in Table VII - 3 . As an example, J 
II - 1 - B Is used to test the feasibility of construct 1 n, h 
good quality, 800 square foot, wood frame apartment, and 1 > 

indicates that such a unit currently costs $ 14 , 552 . to 1 .. 

Table IV - 1 indicates that this type of unit will be rent. I 
for $180 per month in MacArthur neighborhood"A". Thus win 
that amount of rent as revenue and with the given cost or 
construction, the analysis quantified in Table II - 1 - 11 
indicates that the development of such a unit would be fmmii i* 
if land costs are $3,448 or less. Table VII - 1 , indicator) 
that land in this neighborhood costs $ 5.75 per square fool mi 
the average. Locating that amount In Table II - 4, it is p. > i|l 
to determine that the zoning In the neighborhood would hav< ' 1 
be R-70, R- 80 , or R -90 If the land cost per unit is to be $i,fl 
or less. Thus, the conclusions as to feasibility in Table VII 
3 indicate that the neighborhood must be zoned at a density .. 1 * I 
least R -70 If the project is to be built. Table VII - 3 a In. 
indicates that the present zone in the neighborhood is R-50. 
Therefore, construction of this particular type of unit is 
unlikely to occur In this subarea unless the zoning is changed 
The proper Interpretation of this conclusion would be that giv..» 

the existing demand and supply assumptions, there Is 
potential for the new construction of such a size and type of' 
housing unit. However, because the existing zone does not oil... 
the density required for such construction, the development of 
such a unit is presently not feasible in this neighborhood. 
Looking down the table to the construction of this same type, 
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I'/.e and quality of unit under lowest land cost indicates 
Mint a density of that at R-70 is still required for new 
■ i-nntruction on the less expensive sites and vacant land. For 
uch construction to be feasible, the present zone of R-50 
would have to be changed to R-70, R-80, or R-90. This same 
process was used to arrive at all of the conclusions given in 
T.ible VII - 3. Any changes in assumptions would necessitate 
r.oing back through the process just described to test the 
ivasibility of the development under new conditions. 

A dash (—) in Table VII - 3 indicates that given the forecasts 
of obtainable rents and the amounts of land costs, new con¬ 
struction will not be feasible even at the greatest density, 

K-90. Thus, in these cases zoning changes will not be 
nufficient to assure the feasibility of new construction. 

Kather, the social area designation will have to be improved 
so as to increase rents from estimated levels. 

It is possible to also test the feasibility of constructing 
residential units along the major commercial streets. To do 
this, we again use the same procedure to go through the series 
of tables included in the model using the residential rents 
from Table IV - 1 but now using the commercial land costs from 
Table VII-2. The residential rents that apply along the commercial 
streets are those forecast for the neighborhood through which 
the commercial street passes unless otherwise stated as in 
the case of Broadway and Pill Hill. A comparison of land costs 
from Tables VII - 1 and VII - 2 indicates that average 
commercial land costs are approximately equal to the lowest 
costs of residential land in the neighborhoods through which 
each street passes except for Broadway and Pill Hill. Therefore 
densities given in the table apply to the commercial street as 
well as the rest of the neighborhood because both rents and land 
costs are similar. In those cases where the allowable residential 
density along commercial streets differs from that in the rest 
of the neighborhood the commercial zone Is noted. Both Broadway 
and Pill Hill are shown separately because rents and land costs 
differ from the adjacent neighborhoods. 
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A comparison of the densities required for new residenii , i 
development after BART impact with the densities allow/.i i. 
under the current zoning pattern indicates the following 
forecasts of changes in land use assuming no change in !i.» ] 
present public policy including the zoning pattern : 

I 

1. The construction of single family detached 
dwelling units will not be feasible 

in MacArthur. 

2. The construction of medium-high and high denm i 
wood frame apartments both of good 

and average construction will take place in 
neighborhoods "B", "C", and "d", and in the 
Broadway area near MacArthur and In the 
immediate Pill Hill area. 

) 

3. High rise construction will be built only In 
the Broadway and Pill Hill areas. 

4. Residential construction will most likely not I ,i. 
place in neighborhoods "A", "e", and "F". New 
wood franeapartment development is clearly not. 
feasible in "E" and will not be possible in 

"F" and"A" without a change to a higher density 
zoning. 

The model can also be used to test the feasibility of new 
commercial development along the major commercial streets in 
the MacArthur area. Using Tables II - 5 and II - 6 
from the model. Table IV - 2 for the rents, and Table VII - ? 
for the site costs, the same process described above can be 
used to draw the conclusions as to the required density of 
new retail and office development shown in Table VII - 4. 

The numbers In the table represent the threshold floor-area 
ratios which will make the development of new retail stores 
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and offices feasible. For example the numbers 1 and I » 
wood frame construction for general retail sales and <.n || 
uses on Telegraph between W. MacArthur and 4lst indic.ii 
both office and retail construction will be feasible ..i . 
floor-area ratio of one when a parking lot is provide. 1 
above ground,while the floor-area ratio will have to l>» 

doubled to two to cover the costs of constructing a ban. . 

garage. The existing C-40 zoning indicates that build in, i 
a floor-area ratio of 1 or 2 is allowable and therefor* • i 
construction will be likely in the future. Comparison!! 
between the floor-area ratios allowed by the zoning and ' i 
indicated as required in Table VII - 4 lead to the following 
forecasts of change in the commercial land use potential 

1. Both small scale retail and office development 
will be feasibly built on Telegraph Avenue In 
those blocks immediately across from the BAHT 
station while no such new construction is lilt. I y 
along Telegraph at either end of the station 
blocks. 

2. Both larger scale f steel frame office buildinga 
and smaller scale individual offices will be 
feasible along West MacArthur Boulevard between 
the Orove-Shafter Freeway and Broadway, along 
Broadway, and on Pill Hill. Thus, we can expect 
such development in these areas probably being 
added incrementally and not in large scale 
developments. 

| 

3. Smaller scale retail construction will be feasll.l 
in the same three areas mentioned in 2. but to n • 
slightly higher density. This reflects the fact 
that retail rents are generally slightly lower 
than office rents though land costs for each are 
the same. Large steel frame retail structures will 
not be built because they will require a floor-ar. * 
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ratio of the type for downtown department 
stores and not the kind of development that 
will be most likely to locate at MacArthur. 

Tt is possible that perhaps larger office 
development could feasibly include one floor of 
retail at ground level. 

4. It is unlikely that there will be new commercial 
development along West MacArthur Boulevard 
between the Grove Shafter Freeway and Market 
Street or along Grove Street. In both cases, 
forecast obtainable rents are not high enough 
to support new construction. 

The kinds of commercial development referred to as general 
retail and administrative and professional offices and banks 
includes most retail establishments except perhaps gas stations 
>nd food sales and service establishments, and most office uses 
Including the smaller, service oriented offices and the larger 
office buildings. It can be assumed that in those areas where 
new retail and/or office uses are feasible, gas stations will 
also be feasible as they can generally pay rents that are 
competitive with other low rise commercial uses. 

It should be mentioned that our discussion of future commercial 
construction does not include the construction of a shopping 
center development which can take advantage of centralized 
management and can, to some extent, create its own market 
environment by providing for cooperation between merchants 
and for the type of agglomeration needed to attract the most 
customers. 
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Hockrldge Station Area 


V 


Residential site costs for each of the neighborhoods In Mitj 
Rockridge study area are shown in Table VII - 5 # and nv< i 
commercial land costs along the major commercial street.n 
shown in Table VII - 6. 

Table VII - 5 



of Lot Area 


Neighborhood 

Average Site. Cost 

Lowest Site 

A 

$7.75 

$5.75 

B 

7.50 

4.50 

C 

6.50 

4.00 

D 

5.80 

3.90 

E 

7.25 

6.00 

F 

6.25 

4.40 

G 

5.50 

4.50 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 


and Oakland Redevelopment 

Agency 


Table VII - 6 

t 

- -. — 


Commercial Land Costs Per Square 


Foot of Lot Area 



i 

Rockridge Area 


Major Street 

Cross Street 

Boundaries 

Average 

Land Cost 

College Avenue 

63rd & G/S Freeway 

$10.00 

College Avenue 

G/S Freeway & Broadway 

9.00 

Broadway 

Vicinity of College 

Ave. Intersection 

9.00 

Claremont Avenue 

Vicinity of College 
Ave. Intersection 

7.25 



Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 
and Oakland Redevelopment Agency 
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Tiirae land costs and the rents estimated in Chapter IV are the 
npecific inputs necessary to determine the future feasibility 
, n,er BART Impact in each neighborhood subarea and along each 
■nmmercial street. 

Am was explained above for MacArthur, a threshold zone can 
be identified which indicates the minimum density required for 
ihe development of various types of residential units in each 
neighborhood area. Table VTI - 7 Identifies these zones in 
, ,ich particular case. It should again be stressed that these 
conclusions are based on the specific demand and supply 
iMSumptions that have been explained and discussed in earlier 
chapters and which relate to the existing cost structures and 
t,he future set of expectations In the area after BART Impact. 

The conclusions shown in Table VTI - 7 were derived by the 
process explained earlier in the section of this chapter that 
discusses the MacArthur area and using the series of tables 
Included in the feasibility model in Chapter II, Table V - 1, 

Table VII - 5, and Table VTI - 6. 

The potential for residential development was tested In each 
neighborhood and along the major commercial streets. Land 
costs and residential rents along Claremont Avenue are the 
same as those in subarea "E" and, therefore, the conclusions for 
"E" apply in both cases. The same Is true for neighborhood "G" 

In that conclusions for "G" apply along Telegraph Avenue as well. 

Forecast rents along Broadway are like those forecast for C 
although land costs are generally somewhat higher. Thus, 
potentially feasible new development along Broadway is listed 
separately in the chart. The same is true for College Avenue. 
Forecast obtainable rents In that portion of it, between the 
Grove-Shafter Freeway and Sixty-Third are the same as those for 
neighborhood "A", and those for the section between the freeway and 
Broadway are similar to those for subarea "B". However, in bouh 
cases, land is more costly along College than In the residential 
areas adjacent to it. Thus, the feasibility of new development 
, along College is also listed separately In Table VTI -7.. 
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A comparison of the densities required for new residential 
development after BART impact with the densities allowable 
under the current zoning pattern indicates the following 
forecasts of future residential land use patterns assuming 
no change in the present public policy or zoning pattern: 

1. The construction of low density garden apart¬ 
ments will take place in some portions of neigh¬ 
borhoods "A", "B", and "C". 

2. The construction of some medium density 
apartments will take place in portions of 
neighborhoods "A", "B", "C", "D", "F", and 
along College Avenue and Broadway. 

3. Medium high and high density apartment 
construction will be built along Broadway 
Terrace in neighborhood "C", and in portions 
of neighborhoods "E", "G", and along College 
Avenue. It should be noted that apartment 
development at these densities is feasible 
throughout the Rockridge area but that actual 
future construction at such densities will be 
limited to only those areas where higher den¬ 
sities are permitted by the zoning. 

4. High-rise apartment construction will be 
limited to the areas along Broadway Terrace 
in neighborhood "C", on College Avenue north 

1 of the BART station, on Broadway, and in 

limited areas along Claremont Avenue and College 
Avenue south of the station. High-rise 
construction is feasible in "A", "B", and "C" 
although actual construction is limited by zoning. 

5. New single family detached homes will generally not 
be built in Rockridge except by private owners 

who may re-build on their own properties, or in those 
cases where there is a vacant lot within one of 
the neighborhood areas. 
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6 . 


In general, the existing zones will limit 
new development to an overall lower density 
than would result without any density contn i ■■ 
Therefore pressures for zoning changes to . 1 1 i • ■ v* 
higher density development at some location 
will exist especially in neighborhoods "A", "l|^ 
"E", and portions of "D" near to the BART hImI i»*i 

It should be noted that in general land values throughout ' uh 
R ockridge area do not appear to have been significantly In 
flated because of expectations of increased demand for spin • 
result of BART's Introduction, and only in neighborhood "i " 
do land values appear to have risen noticeably from such 
pressures. 

Table VII-8 identifies the threshold floor-area ratios at 
which future new commercial development will be feasible mi.m, 
College Avenue and in the vicinity of the intersections ol 
College with Claremont Avenue and with Broadway. As was ex 
plained earlier, the retail and commercial uses tested inrlmi 
most types of retail establishments except gas stations and 
food sales and service establishments and most office uses 
including the smaller, service oriented offices as well as 
the larger office building developments. 

Differences between the threshold ratios expressed for retalI 
and office uses in the table result from differences in the 
forecasts of obtainable rents, in the requirements as to th< 
ratios of the amount of parking that must be provided per 
square foot of floor space which affects the percentage of 
total development cost attributable to parking, and in the 
per square foot construction costs for building the structure. 
In general office development In Rockridge will have the abl 11 
ty to pay higher rents than retail establishments and will noi 
be required to provide as much parking as retail, even though 
construction costs are slightly higher for office uses. 
Therefore, new office construction is often feasible at lower 
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densities than is retail. However, there are existing 
structures in the area which can be remodeled at somewhat 
less cost than demolishing and rebuilding on a site. Furthn 
remodeling, unlike new construction, does not require that- 
parking be provided, thus decreasing costs substantially. 
Therefore, the feasibility of providing for new commercial 
facilities along College is greater than that indicated in 
Table VII-8. This is especially true for retail uses in thmi 
many of the existing structures now serve as retail estabilnlt 
ments and can easily be remodeled and reused. 


Comparisons between the floor-area ratios given in Table VI i 
and those allowable under existing zoning lead to forecasts 
of future commercial land use changes which can be summarizci 
as follows: 



1. College Avenue north of the station between 
BART and the Berekely border will show the 
most potential for new office and retail 
development. Both new uses are feasible and 
some new construction of each is likely. 
Further, it is likely that several of the 
existing structures will be remodeled and 
used primarily for new retail establishments. 
New office uses will most likely include banks 
and savings and loan offices and retail uses 
will most likely include more specialty 
shops as well as convenience-type retailing 
like variety stores. 

2. New commercial development on Claremont Avenue 
in the vicinity of College Avenue will be simi¬ 
lar to development along College. However, 
because of easier access by auto and because 

of greater distance from the foot traffic in 
the immediate BART station area, pressures 
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for office development may shift here. 

Further retail uses which need much space 
for storage or repair service may also 
locate here because land is somewhat cheaper 
and because of the two reasons above. 

3. College Avenue south of the station between 
BART and Broadway will have some new office 
and retail development though pressures to 
locate here will not be as great at this end 
of College. In general those establishments 
which desire space at a slightly lower price 
will choose this half of the street. These 
will most likely include the types of office 
uses which do not depend on as great a contact 
with clients or customers as do many retail 
stores and banks. These locations may be more 
desirable for smaller, service oriented office 
uses like medical and dental offices, collections 
agencies or even office supply outlets. 

4. New commercial development at Broadway is simi¬ 
lar to that along the College portion which 
adjoins it except that retail uses will not be 
as feasible as they will be along College while 
office uses are still likely. 

3. Some new development will combine several types 
of uses in one complex with residential and 
retail,and office and retail being most desirable. 

6. As new commercial development takes place rents 
in the area will increase to the point where some 
of the existing more marginal establishments will 
be priced out of the market. 
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Fruitvale Station Area 


Current residential site costs for each of the neighbor!., 
identified in the Fruitvale study area are shown in Tab l. 
VII - 9 and the current commercial land costs along th.' m 
commercial streets are shown in VII - 10 . 

Table VII - 9 

Residential Site Costs Per Square Foot of 

Lot Area 

| 

Fruitvale Area 

Neighborhood _ Average Site Cost _Lowest Site Cost 


$5.50 

$4.50 

5.50 

4.25 

5.00 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.50 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 


and the Oakland Redevelopment Agency 


Table VII - 10 

Commercial Land Costs Per Square Foot 

of Land Area 


Major Street 

East 14th Street 

East l4th Street 
Fruitvale Avenue 
East 12th Street 


Fruitvale Area 

Cross Street Average 

Boundaries _ Land Cost 

27 th Avenue & Fruitvale $ 10.00 

Fruitvale & High Street 8.00 

E. 14th St. & Foothill Blvd. 6.50 

Across From BART Station 7.50 



Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 
and the Oakland Redevelopment Agency 
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Using these land costs and the forecasts of obtainable rente 
as given in Chapter VI, it is possible to test the feasibility 
of different types of development at different locations 
throughout this station area. 

Table VII - 11 identifies the zones necessary to make different 
types of residential development feasible. The zoning categories 
given in this table indicate the minimum density required if 
the development of each type of unit is to take place, given 
the existing cost structure and the forecasts of obtainable 
rents, after BART impact. The relationship between costs are 
given In the series of tables In Chapter II, rents are those 
from Table VI - 1 and land costs are those in Tables VII - 9 
and VII - 10 . Table VII - 11 identifies the potential for 
residential development In each neighborhood area and along 
the major commercial streets. Rents along Fruitvale Avenue 
and on East Fourteenth Street west of Fruitvale Avenue are 
assumed to be those given for neighborhoods A and B . Rents 
along East Fourteenth Street east of Fruitvale Avenue are the 
same as those for subarea "D". 

Comparisons of the densities required for new residential 
development after BART impact with those allowable under the 
current zoning pattern indicates the following forecasts of 
future residential land use patterns assuming no change in 
the present public policies or zoning pattern: 

1. There will be some new construction of medium- 
high to high density apartment structures in 
neighborhoods "A ,f , "B", "C m , and along Fruitvale 
Avenue. Construction of such units is feasible 
in neighborhood "D" and along East l4th Street, 
but is limited by zoning restrictions. "D" is 
zoned for industrial uses and the commercial 
zone along East l4th Street limits density. 

2 . High-fise apartment construction will not be 

m feasible in the Fruitvale neighborhoods. 
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Threshold Zones Required for New Residential Development After 

BART Impacts 
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Table VII ~ 11 (cont'd) 

Threshold Zones Required for New Residential Development After 

BAHT Impacts 
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3. The construction of single family homes win 
generally not take place except perhaps l>,y 
private owners seeking to development then 
own vacant lots. 

4. No new residential construction will occur i>. 
neighborhoods "D", "E", and "F" since all 
three subareas are zoned for industrial un< 

As has been done and explained for the other station are/in, 
we can use the feasibility model designed in Chapter II n. 
test the feasibility of new commercial development. Tabi- 
VII-12 identifies the threshold floor-area ratios requlr<-<i 
for new office and retail development. Forecasts of futur< 
new development can be summarized from that table as follow*| 

1. There is little potential for new retail an*i 
office developments. In general land costs 
are out of line with forecasts of obtainable 
rents for the area. Thus until land costs 
drop, very little new construction will take 
place. 

2. There will be some selected cases where land 
cost is quite low or where land has sat vacant 
for quite a while so that some small scale 
retail development will take place. This will 
include small convenience shops or eating placet* 
and services like car washes or laundramats wh« . • 
construction costs can be cut. 

3. It does not appear that new medical offices wl11 
be built in the area. 

Our specific land use forecasts do not include industrial usm 
because the types of plant and equipment and the amount of land 
required vary significantly by specific type of industry, maki..,. 
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it quite difficult to develop a general model to test 
feasibility of industrial construction. Further, it wan 
determined earlier in this report that the impact on th<* 
demand for industrial space from the introduction of BAHT 
service will be minimal if it exists at all. 

IDENTIFYING THE AMOUNT OF SPACE THAT WILL BE USED FOH 
FUTURE NEW DEVELOPMENT IN EACH STATION AREA 

The discussion__in Chapter III identifies the likely magnllu.i* 
of the space that will be needed in the future throughout. 

Oakland for different types of land uses. The discussion to 
the previous sections of this chapter forecasts the kinds ■ .1 
new residential and commercial development that will likol.v 
locate in each of the three station areas. Now, combininr "■> 
macro (city) and micro (neighborhood) analyses it is posnll.ln 
to estimate the likely magnitude of the total demand for sp-., 
that will be captured in each station area. 

It is clear that few if any single family homes will be t»u i i • 
in our areas. However, the potential for multiple units dnnn 
exist in at least some locations in all three station are.'ii.. 

Our estimate for the City of Oakland was that over the nexl 
ten years approximately 17,000 unassisted multiple units will 
be constructed by the private market, or an approximate avm 
age of 1,700 units per year. It is likely that the new dev< i-iM 
forecast for the Rockridge neighborhoods after BART impact wi i | 
represent from six to eight percent of these units or will in. i... 
the construction of an average of approximately 100 - 140 m-w ... || 
per year. Though some residential construction will take pJu. • )h 
parts of MacArthur and Fruitvale, the number of new units thai wl| 
be constructed in each area will not be large. Our estimate 
be that a maximum of around 250-300 new units will be built in 
each area, MacArthur and Fruitvale, over the next ten years, or 1 
course, if development in those sections of MacArthur nearer l,n 
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Piedmont and Broadway continues to take place, the number of new 
apartment units in Mac Arthur will be larger. 

Our estimate of the demand for future office space in the City 
of Oakland was for an addition of approximately 5,500,000 square 

feet between now and 1985- It seems reasonable that 
about 9,000 square feet per year could be absorbed in the Rock- 
ridge area with a maximum addition of about 120,000 - 150,000 
square feet over the next fifteen years. In Fruitvale, only a 
limited amount of office space will t>e added since our forecasts 
concluded that little new office construction will take place. 

In MacArthur, the situation is more difficult to estimate. The 
potential for secondary office development does exist. However, 
that portion of the total space for the city that will be added 
in MacArthur will depend on the development downtown and at the 
airport, and on the relative strength of the Pill Hill medical 
center to continue to draw doctors and medical research facili¬ 
ties. The approximate range of space could vary from 250,000 
to 400,000 square feet between now and 1985. 

Earlier discussion of the demand for retail space indicated that 
it was very difficult to forecast that demand. Our analysis and 
forecasts for the neighborhoods suggests that very little new 
retail space will be added in Fruitvale, some will be added in 
MacArthur, and that the Rockridge area will experience a large 
addition of space, including remodeled space as well as new con¬ 
struction. As retail uses continue to be important in Rockridge 
and as the image of that area continues to improve as new shops 
come into the area and many of the existing ones stay and expand, 
we can foresee a demand for space that would range from what we 
would consider average for a community center, 150,000 to 250,000 
square feet, up to that of approximately 400,000 to 600,000 square 
feet. Most likely, over the next fifteen years, the demand for 
additional retail space would be for around 400,000 square feet 
with an average annual addition of about 20,000 to 40,000 square 
feet. 
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The demand for industrial space is only considered in r« i it 
to the Fruitvale area. As was explained earlier, our int.»»* v| 
ing and analysis in that area indicates that there will bn « 
limited demand for additional space and that it will be lib. » 
that any new space will be that needed for remodeling or *'r 
sion of the existing industries. 

IDENTIFYING THE COSTS OF REDEVELOPMENT 

The procedures followed in using the model to determine t,b< 
potential for new development can also be used to determln< 
the costs of redevelopment in those cases where new const.n • 
tion is not feasible by private market forces. 

In general, the level of obtainable rents determines the 
amount of money that will be available to cover land or sli< 
costs. If the amount is equal to or greater than the actum 
land or site costs at a particular location, development 
will be feasible. If the amount is less than actual costs, 
redevelopment can be used to lower actual costs to the level 
where new construction can take place. 

This process of comparing allowable and actual land costs 1 m 
the one used throughout this chapter to Identify development 
potential. In every case in Table VTI-3* VII-7 and VII-11 
where development is Indicated as not being feasible, the 
amount by which land costs must be lowered can easily be de 
termined by calculating the difference between actual and 
allowable site costs. In some cases rents are not high 

enough to cover construction costs, much less land costs. To 

» 

estimate the amount of subsidy needed in these cases, the 
actual land costs would be added to the difference between 
the capitalized value of rents and the construction costs. 
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The public redevelopment process can include the public 
purchase of property, the publicly financed demolition 
of the existing structures on that land, and the resale 
of the land to a developer. An estimate of whether or 
not such land can be resold at the current market price 
for vacant land in the area is given in those sections 
of the tables where the feasibility of new construction 
is tested at lowest land costs. If new development is 
feasible on these lower cost sites, public assistance to 
the extent of covering the capitalized value of existing 
structures and demolition costs will be all that is needed 
to encourage redevelopment in a specific area. However, 
if new development is not feasible in these cases, the 
amount of land "write-down" would have to be greater in 
that land would have to be resold at less than market 
price. In other words the amount of public subsidy would 
have to increase. 

As explained, there are some cases in which estimated ob¬ 
tainable rents are not large enough to cover construction 
costs, much less land costs. Subsidies would then have 
to be very large in order to stimulate new investment. 

The approximate amount of subsidy can also be estimated 
with the help of the feasibility model. 

The reader is encouraged to reconstruct some of the con¬ 
clusions as to the required densities for feasible new 
construction shown in Tables VH-3* VII-7 and VTI-11. The 
calculations required to determine those cases where new 
development Is not feasible even at the highest density 
can also be used to calculate the amount of subsidy needed 
for new development In each case. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Effects or Costs and Benefits of the Land Use Changes 
___ that will Occur Under Present Public Policy _ 

This chapter presents a summary of the primary and secondary 
effects of the land use changes forecast In the previous chapter. 
The effects or results of the land use changes that will occur 
In the three areas we studied will impose a set of benefits and 
costs upon the people in the areas around the three BART stations, 
the City of Oakland and to some extent the residents of the San 
Francisco Bay Region. These results are summarized here so they 
can be evaluated by those who will be affected. As we will 
discuss below, the evaluation will vary with the perspective of 
the evaluator. But before the results are properly evaluated 
by anybody, it is critical that the applicability of the forecast 
presented in the previous chapter Is understood. 

THE CRITICAL ASSUMPTION ABOUT PUBLIC POLICY AND OTHER 
SIGNIFICANT EXOGENOUS FORCES 

Our assigned task was to forecast the change in land use 
potential around the MacArthur, Rockridge and Fruitvale Stations, 
that would follow the introduction of the new Bay Area Rapid 
Transit System. 

We proceeded toward this task by considering the impact of 
BART and all the presently Identifiable other forces thajb 
would Interact with BART to cause change. But in the initial 
analysis that is concluded in the previous chapter, we assumed 
that the central outside factors that constrain and influence 
both the Impact of BART and other forces would not change from 
their present path. 

By far, the most important of these constraints and influences 
is City policy. For purposes of our analysis we assumed that 
present City renewal, housing, capital Improvement and other land 
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U3e " affecting policies would not change. We also assunu i 
that no private development would be undertaken within nn 
of the areas that would be of such a scale and character m. 
as to change significantly the path of future demand for 
space in the area. For all practical purposes these two 
assumptions are one and the same for the three areas we 
studied, because no private developer is likely to build ■ • 

project that totally changes the demand for space in the ml |l 
neighborhod without the type of public action that would i-,.» i 3 
a change in public policy. Without the aid of the City lln. -.l 
renewal action, a developer, even a large and well capital 1 | 

developer, would be better off responding to the likely rnim| 
demand for space in the areas rather than seeking to totnI I 
change those demands. 

Figure VIII-l presents a diagram of the steps in research ami ! 
analysis we followed to forecast the land use change potent,) .14 
around the three BART stations. We refer to this diagram h«r. 
to help clarify the nature of our assumptions about public poijj 
and explain why in the absence of a change in public policy, ill 
developers will respond to these potentials instead of creal 1 n| 
other potentials in the neighborhood through their own action). 

As the diagram indicates, in order to forecast the demands n,i 
land use that will follow the introduction of BART we had to 
study the two critical sets of variables that are impacted by 
BART. These demand variables include the macro variables thin 
influence the demand for space in each of the neighborhoods Until 
we found to exist in the areas around the stations. The supply 
variables we studied in order to gauge the costs of construct 1 ■ 
sites to would-be investors included the influence of expects! I s. 
and the type of investor or implicit homeowner income now being 
generated by the uses now covering the land in the three arenn. 
Let us turn back to the demand variables and consider the case 
of residential uses to provide an example of our public policy 
assumptions and their importance. 
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Figure VIII-X 


Steps Taken to Forecast the Land Use Change Potential 

Around Three New BART Stations 
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As we discussed in Chapter 1, the demand for residential l m.|] 
use in any specific neighborhood is a function of the prut >•'•11 
housing-product-differentiating attributes that housing m . i gl 
perceive to exist in the neighborhood, and the market-wld. 
supply and demand relationships that pertain in all the nrt.it* 
borhoods with such attributes. We have defined those group* 
of neighborhoods that at any one point in time share simlI u 
attributes as constituting a social area even though they mntf j 
be spatially separated. Thus if a neighborhood alters in i ' <« 
housing-product-differentiating attributes, it changes sodni i 
area groups and thereby faces a new type of demand. In om 
analysis we have forecast only those social area changes i.imi 
are likely to result from BART impacts and the working out ..t 

the presently evident forces that influence the socio-econ.i.|| 

and physical characteristics of the neighborhoods in each mi #|< 
Since these forces are heavily influenced by City policy w« u* if 
in effect, assumed so far that existing City policies will 
remain unchanged in the future. 

The reader who wonders why no large investor is likely to 
ignore these forces and construct a project whose scale and 
character places the neighborhood in a totally unforeseen new 
social area should ask himself two questions. How easy would 
it be for an investor to do this without help from the City ' 

And, why should he? The answer to the first of these quest Ion* 
is the classic reason why built-up urban areas go through 
radical land use transformations only if their value has dr< t i "I 
very low so that resistance to change is rather low because i u l 
can be bought cheaply, or if some outside force works to change 
demand (the impacts of a new transport system can be such a 
force). To acquire privately, relatively small lots in order 
to assemble an area large enough to create a new set of social 
area-changing attributes is difficult, time consuming and 
expensive. Of course the City can work to reduce the difficult , 
time and expense by declaring an area a redevelopment project . 
but it would be a change in City policy for that to happen in 
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any of the areas we studied. Here as was discussed before we 
are assuming that any area that has not been declared a re¬ 
development area would require a change in City policy for it 
to be so designated. 

The answer to the second question, "Why should he?" is 
obvious -- for profit. But within any given area the best 
way to make profit is to respond to the development potentials 
that will exist. To build for a demand that pays more for 
housing than the pattern of demand that applies to the neigh¬ 
borhood would mean that the investor spends more on extra 
amenity and quality features than he gets in extra rents or 
price. To build for a demand that pays less than the pattern 
in the neighborhoods of the particular social area designated 
would mean that obtainable rents or price would drop more than 
the costs of providing the physical quality and amenities. We 
are not, of course, suggesting that investors always build to 
just the level of quality that optimizes obtainable profit. But 
we are pointing out that a jump or drop in the demand patterns 
far from those that pertain to a particular location is un¬ 
profitable and unlikely. 

But what about the situation, such as that we have forecast for 
many of the neighborhoods we studied, where no private new 
construction will be feasible? In such situations an investor 
would be better off trying to build so as to create a set of 
attributes that would change the neighborhoods 1 social area 
designation rather than build to the present situations where 
the obtainable rents or price would not earn him a profit beyond 
his costs. But he always has a still more profitable choice — 
namely to build in areas where private construction is feasible 
without such extra-costly efforts. Thus our forecast of land use 
changes represents the future equilibrium state in each area, a 
situation where those who wish to change the state cannot and 
those who can, do not wish to do so. 
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However, the equilibrium is only forecast for the cont.1 
of present City policy. If the zoning and other publlr . i't| 
rules spelled out in Chapter II, (which presents a mod. i 
land use change determinations in Oakland) are altered, ''.mi j 
new equilibrium will develop. The model is presented n<d <nl 
to explain our approach to making the equilibrium force.. ' l.ii 
also to provide the City with a tool for considering th<- 
of changes in its policy. Drastic changes in City policy >••»< 
bring drastic changes in land use; for example, the utlM .'In 
of urban renewal eminent domain powers and/or subsidien • • ■ 1 I 
make it possible to change the social area designation or 1 ’ 
area through a renewal project that cleans out a large m < • «»t4 
makes a "new neighborhood". 

Of course, no change in public policy should be made unl<'h 
net benefits of changing the policy exceed the net benefit . 
the present policy. In other words, the City should not. ,.m • 
the present path of land use and social change unless th< 1 • "• 
of another policy would be sufficiently more desirable to 
warrant the costs associated with the change in policy. To 1 * 
this the City must first know what the results, or costs nod 
benefits, of the present policy will be. These must then l>« 
compared to the results, or costs and benefits, of alternnlivf 
policies. This chapter takes the present policy forecast nod 
indicates the significant results that are likely to follow i» * 
it. The next chapter presents some alternative public poll. )•* 
and presents our Judgment of the economic feasibility and r* nil|| 
of these alternatives. 

THE ACTUAL EFFECT OF LAND USE CHANGES 

Two types of final effects create the results that constitute «HI 
costs and benefits of any policy, or in this case, of those 
of actions and inactions concerning land uses that we have ton- 
cast. Primary effects cause those results that stem direct ly i i « 
the creation, preservation, or alternation of the land uses, 
the provision of shelter of a given quality at a given price I* 'if 
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primary effect or result of creating an additional dwelling unit. 

A drop in housing quality and a change in price is the long run 
primary result of undermaintaining a dwelling unit. Shopping use 
is the primary effect of increased retail land uses. 

Secondary effects are those that result from the presence oj. the 
created, altered and preserved land uses as they are used. Thus 
for example, the congestion that flows from many more people 
shopping in added retail space is a secondary effect, as is the 
increased service need if more poor people move into a neighbor¬ 
hood as the quality and value of residential land uses decrease. 

How heavily to weight the costs and benefits that are the results 
of a particular primary or secondary effect depends to a great ex¬ 
tent on who is doing the weighting. The addition of housing means 
more to someone who is looking for a house than it does to a pre¬ 
sently well-housed individual. In some cases whether or not an 
effect is a cost or a benefit will also depend upon who is doing 
the evaluating. The dropping of housing value, even if it is 
partially due to undermaintenance, is a benefit to a poor family 
looking for housing while it is a cost to other taxpayers who 
see a drop in the assessed valuation of the property. 

Because of this difficulty and the inherently subjective nature 
of any evaluation, or even separation of effects into costs and 
benefits, the Oakland City Planning Department has asked that we 
identify and indicate the direction of the primary and secondary 
effects that will flow from the pattern of land use changes that, 
we forecast to apply to the three areas surrounding the new 
BART stations. 

> 

Tables VIII-1, VIII-2 and VIII-3 present these effects as they 
will pertain to the Mao Arthur, Rockridge and Fruitvale Areas. 
Definitions of each type of effect follow the tables. The City 
Planning Department will work with the residents ox -chese three 
areas and consider the Interests of other affec ced gioups to 
^evaluate these effects in terms of their costs and benefits. 
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| Table VIII - 1 

Estimated Primary and Secondary Effects of Future Land Use 
—-^he Mac Arthur Station Area Under Present Policy 


+ = increase 
- = decrease 
= = equal or unchanged 
A = change 

Primary Effects; 
Housing Quantity 
Housing Quality 


Housing Price and Rent 

Retail Facilities of 
the Types New Present 

Additional Types of 
Retail Facilities 


Office Space 


Industrial Space 
Secondary Effects; 


Neighborhood 



Assessed Valuation 
Social Service Costs 
School Enrollment 

Traffic Congestion 

Congestion of Recrea¬ 
tional and Park Facili¬ 
ties 

Net Fiscal 

Social Make-Up of Area 

Overall Environmental 
Quality 



Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 248 



























































Table VIII - 2 

i u mated Primary and Secondary Effects of Future Land Use Chany;.*:! 
in the Rockriage Station Area Under Present Policy 


• » increase 

decrease 

• equal or unchanged 

A change 

l'i i mary Effects: 
(lousing Quantity 
Housing Quality 


Housing Price and Rent 

Ketail Facilities of 
the Types New Present 

Additional Types of 
Retail Facilities 


Office Space 


Industrial Space 

•' ( -condary Effects : 
Assessed Valuation 

Social Service Costs 

School Enrollment 


Traffic Congestion 

Congestion of Recrea¬ 
tional and Park Facili¬ 
ties 


Net Fiscal 


Social Make-Up of Area 

Overall Environmental 
Quality 


Neighborhood 


B 


D 


E F 


G 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 249 














































Table VIII - 3 - 

Estimated Primary and Secondary Effects of Future Land Use CIm 
in the Fruitvale Station Area Under Present Policy 


+ - increase 
- = decrease 
= = equal or unchanged 

A = change 

Primary Effects; 
Housing Quantity 
Housing Quality 


Housing Price and Rent 

Retail Facilities of 
the Types New Present 

Additional Types of 
Retail Facilities 


Office Space 


Neighborhood 





Industrial Space 

Secondary Effects: 

Assessed Valuation 

Social Service Costs 

School Enrollment 



+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Traffic Congestion 1 

Congestion of Recrea¬ 
tional and Park Facili¬ 
ties 


Net Fiscal 


Social Make-Up of Area 

Overall Environmental 
Quality 



A 


A 


A 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates 250 
























































Primary Effects 


Housing Quantity: indicates whether or not there will be a 
change in the number of dwelling units in each 
neighborhood. This effect is determined directly 
from the forecasts for new construction in Chapter 
VII. + indicates additional units, = indicates no 
significant change. 

Housing Quality: indicates whether the overall quality of 
dwelling units in each neighborhood will increase 
as a result of new construction or remodeling and 
renovation, whether the overall quality will de¬ 
crease because of dterioration, or whether the 
area will be preserved as is. This measure of over¬ 
all housing quality describes the, total effect of all 
of the various pressures for changes in the quali¬ 
ty over time. + indicates improvement, = indicates 
no change or preservation, - indicates decline. 

Housing Price and Rent: indicates whether or not rents and 
home values will change as a result of a change 
in the desirability of the neighborhood area. 

+ indicates an increase, = indicates no change 
from present levels, - indicates a decrease. 

i 

It should be noted that rents and prices will 
move in the same direction. It is possible that 
at a certain point in time the pressure on one 
type of unit (owned units for example), will be going up 
faster than the pressure on the other type,(rental 
units ). This would result when the demand for owned 
units goes up faster than the supply of such units 
while the relationship of demand and supply for 
rental units will be much more in line with each 
other. Nevertheless, the general direction of rents 
and prices will move together because both stem from 
the desirability of the particular area. 











































Retail Facilities of the Types Now Present: indicates 11 
the quantity of rental space will increase ami 
that this increase will be accommodated in farii' 
ties that are of the same general scale and den 
sity as existing retail facilities in each «, 

+ indicates increase, = indicates an unchanged 
siutation, - indicates a decrease in the amount 
of space in facilities like those that now exini 
there. 

Commercial streets are included in the neighboi 

hood subarea through which they pass. If one 

i | 

street passes through one or more neighborhood 
areas that portion of it in each neighborhood 
! is included in that neighborhood designation. 

Additional Types of Retail Facilities: indicates whether 
or not there will be new retail space that will 
locate in facilities that do not conform with 
the existing scale and density of existing com¬ 
mercial areas; thus tending to change the scale 

I 

of that street or area. A indicates change, = 
indicates no change. 

Office Space: indicates whether the quantity of office 
space will change. + indicates an increase, 

= indicates no change, - indicates a decrease 
in amount of existing space as some uses will 
locate or cease operation. 


Industrial Space: indicates if the amount of industrial 

i ! 

space will change. + indicates an increase, 

= indicates no significant change, - indicates 
a decrease. 
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Secondary Effects 


Assessed Valuation: indicates whether the total assessed 
valuation of properties in each neighborhood 
will change as result of new construction in 
the area, the addition of new housing units, 
commercial space and industrial space, changes 
in the overall quality of development there, 
and/or changes in the desirability and thus, 
house prices and rents there. + indicates an 
increase, = indicates no significant change, 

- indicates a decrease. 

Social Service Costs: indicates whether the costs of pro¬ 
viding social services will increase as a result 
of changes in the number of residents and in 
differences in the needs and income levels be¬ 
tween future residents and existing residents. 

+ indicates overall costs for the neighborhood 
will increase, = indicates no significant change, 

- indicates overall costs will decrease. 

School Enrollment: Indicates if the number of school age 

: 

children will change in each neighborhood. 

+ indicates an increase in enrollment, = indicates 
no significant change, - indicates a decrease. 

Traffic Congestion: , indicates if traffic congestion will 
increase as a result of increased activity in 
an area related to BART patronage, new develop¬ 
ment and changing patterns of activity. + indi¬ 
cates an increase, = indicates no significant 
change, - indicates a decrease. 










Congestion of Recreational and Park Facilities: indicates 
if there will be an increase in the amount oi 
use of the existing park and recreational fa< i i i 
ties to the point where they will become over¬ 
crowded or where an already overcrowded situ/Uin 
will be further exaggerated. + indicates iner< • ■ • 
congestion, = indicates no significant change t‘• >in 

the present situation, - indicates that usage wi II 

I 

decrease. 

Net Fiscal: indicates the direction of changes in the rei < 
tionship between the costs of providing public 
services and the revenue generated from tax re¬ 
ceipts to cover such costs. + indicates that 
revenues will increase by a greater amount than 
will costs, = indicates that neither both costs 
nor revenues will not change or that they will 
both change in the same direction, - indicates 
that costs will increase by an amount that is 
greater than increases in revenues. 

It is difficult to estimate the net fiscal 
effects without knowledge of the overall impact 
of changes in the three areas studied in relation 
to changes for the city. We do not have enough 
information to know how much of the demand that 
maybe captured in our three areas will merely 
be shifted from other areas of Oakland and how 
much will actually be an addition for the city. 

Social Makeup of Area: indicates if the social character¬ 
istics of the neighborhood residents as discussed 
in Chapters IV, V, and VI will change as a result 
of changes in the social characteristics of the 
future residents that most likely will move into 
the area. It is a general indication of changes 
in average age, family size, minority population, 
and average income. A indicates change, = indicates 
no significant change from the present situation. 
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Overall Environmental Quality: indicates if there will be 
a change in the overall quality of the environ¬ 
ment in each neighborhood including amenity level 
and visual appearance. Such changes would in¬ 
clude the addition of the freeways, the addition 
of trees and landscaping, changes in the noise and 
air quality level, as well as changes in the general 
structural quality of all buildings there. + indi¬ 
cates improvement, = inciates no change from the 
present situation, - indicates a decrease in quality. 
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CHAPTER IX 


An Evaluation of Several Public Policy 
Alternatives Suggested for Each Station Area 

Having studied the demand effects of the economic, social and 
physical impacts of BART's introduction into each station area, 
we have described the circumstances and forecast the development 
potential that will apply to the areas around the MacArthur, 
Rockridge, and Fruitvale BART stations.? We have also identified 
those areas and neighborhoods where no significant potential for 
new development exists unless spurred by public actions and 
policy changes. We have identified and described the primary 
and secondary effects of the development alternatives that are 
likely to occur under present policies. In addition we have 
forecast the future economic trends that will pertain to the 
land uses and social make-up of the areas where no potential 
for new development exists unless new public actions or policy 
changes are initiated. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to consider the economic 
feasibility and the general nature of the effects of various 
tentative public policy alternatives that have been postulated 
by the City Planning Department, and to evaluate the required 
scale and probable success of the public actions that have been 
suggested under each alternative. 

THE NATURE OF POSSIBLE PUBLIC ACTIONS 

There is a wide range of public actions that can be carried out 
under various public policy alternatives, including actions which 
are designed to preserve as well as those which are designed to 
cause change. The choice of the specific set of actions to be 
included in each case depends largely upon the goals or end- 
states to be achieved or preserved by the alternative and the 
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nature of the existing market forces with which the publ 
actions must interact. 

At the one extreme, there are those public actions which m 
designed to remove certain artificial or minor rigiditl- 
the market by using public powers to permit or stimulate i In 
operation of private market forces. These actions usuall, 
require fewer resources, and include such things as zonlm 
changes and relatively minor environmental improvements in 
tree planting. These types of actions are especially appro 
priate for those alternatives where the potential for ach n i >• 
the desired goals largely exists in the private market alM""ijili 
some public actions and guidance is required. 


At the other extreme, there are those public actions which 
are designed to completely change one or more of the exist, inn 
market forces so as to dramatically change or reverse an cx I nt|fl 
trend or situation. These types of actions usually requi r. . 
large investment of public funds, involve public participaU <>ii 
over an extended period of time, and usually affect a large 
project area and a large number of residents and/or merchant i , 
Such actions would include large redevelopment projects inv-lvl 
clearance of some existing land uses and subsidies to build u< 
uses. In general, these types of actions are appropriate for 
those alternatives where it is necessary to completely change 1l*| 

existing demand forces by creating an entirely new neighborh.i 

social area with different social, economic and physical ati.r i 
butes, and where such changes cannot be achieved by the privnl r| 
market. 



In between these extremes there are many other types of action 
requiring various degrees of public participation and more or 
less reliance on private market forces. Examples include con¬ 
centrated code enforcement or rehabilitation programs and major 
public capital improvements. 
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In deciding among the public actions to be Included In a partic¬ 
ular alternative scheme, it is generally most desirable to 
choose the combination of actions which will be able to achieve 
the desired goal or end state with the least public involvement 
and the maximum dependence on the private market. Because 
public funds are limited, it can be argued that they should be 
distributed as widely as possible among projects that have the 
best potential for producing the highest return (benefits) on 
each dollar invested. The task of deciding the extent to which 
public involvement can be used to supplement the private market 
in achieving a goal rather than replacing it is difficult. How¬ 
ever, it is necessary to answer that question before being able 
to make a knowledgable choice among public actions. 

Further, the decision-making process involved in allocating 
limited public funds goes several additional steps beyond the 
answer to this question of alternative actions. Also, and more 
basically it is necessary to consider the goals or end-states 
of different alternatives themselves and the types of primary 
and secondary effects that will be created in each case. 

DESCRIBING AND EVALUATING VARIOUS TENTATIVE PUBLIC POLICY 
ALTERNATIVES 

t i 

The alternative concepts described and evaluated here are 
considered as examples of how the information developed through¬ 
out this report can be used in the conceptualization and evalu¬ 
ation of alternative public policies. In the sections which 
follow we indicate generally the extent to which the private 
market conditions identified throughout this report could make 
an alternative happen given the particular set of public actions 
described in each case. We also indicate the extent to which 
public involvement would be necessary and give a general indi¬ 
cation of the types of effects which would accrue for each altern¬ 
ative. However, to determine the specific set of public actions 
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which would lead to the achievement of the goal or end-rd »in 
as described for each alternative in the most "beneficial" • 
least "costly" way would require more in-depth analysis iniu 
the specifics of each particular case. 

The analysis included here for each alternative begins th< 
task of defining and refining alternative concepts and act.l' n 
among which those that are most desirable will be selected ' • 
more in-depth planning analysis. Having this general know I • * 

of how the alternative might be achieved permits the community 
and the City to review these concepts and actions and decM. 
among their priorities. In other words, by knowing what c<ui 
generally be done to achieve these options, the community and 
the City can zero in on the types of features or planning 
aspects that seem best to fi*t with the goals of the neighbot 
hoods and the communities. By further narrowing down and n- 
fining the alternatives, it will be easier to detail the 
marketing, economic and physical parameters that pertain to 
these more narrowly defined objectives in more depth. 

In the following sections, four or five alternatives, developed 
by the City Planning Department, are described for each of th» 
three station areas included in this study. The major dimen¬ 
sions of each alternative will typically include the types ol 
land uses to be encouraged (or discouraged), the general loca¬ 
tional pattern of these uses; something of the rationale for 
the alternative; and a general description of the public acid nun 
involved (stating, especially, whether a redevelopment project )• 
or is not assumed). To illustrate each alternative, there is 
a schematic diagram in the margin. The written description ol 
each alternative appears indented and single spaced on the paR< 
Following each such description our evaluation of it appears In 
the terms described earlier. 















MacArthur Station Area Alternatives 



Alternative M-l ; Minimum Growth and 
Maximum Preservation : This alterna¬ 
tive would seek to keep most of the 
MacArthur area in low-density devel¬ 
opment , as well as to maximize pre¬ 
servation of the area's existing 
housing and neighborhoods. According 
to the alternative's rationale, mini¬ 
mizing growth would alse serve the 
preservation goal by reducing economic 
pressures on existing properties and 
controlling the burden on public facili¬ 
ties. Only a few sections (such as 
along major streets) would provide for 
higher density construction. New office, 
retail and apartment construction would 
be expected to occur mostly in the al¬ 
ready established Pill Hill and Broad¬ 
way sections... Public actions would 
emphasize extensive "dowhzonings" of 
allowable housing density on both 
sides of the Grove-Shafter Freeway. 

There would be various environmental 
improvements such as tree planting, 
and perhaps a new feeder bus system 
(possibly free) connecting the station 
with Pill Hill and Broadway. There 
would be concentrated code enforcement 
or comparable efforts at least, west 
of the freeway, but no redevelopment. 


The public actions included in this alternative would limit new 
residential construction to only the Pill Hill and Broadway 
sections of the study area. Significant downzoning of most resi¬ 
dential areas on both sides of the freeway to R-40 for example, 
would preclude private housing construction there. As we 
have determined, such new construction would only be feasible at 
higher densities. However, the actions would not significantly 
affect new commercial development and some office and retail 
construction would take place on Pill Hill and on Broadway and 
West MacArthur near to Mosswood Park as has already been forecast. 
In fact, environmental improvements and a feeder bus system con¬ 
necting the BART station to the existing agglomerations of activi¬ 
ty would enhance the desirability and thus the potential for corn- 
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mercial development in the immediate vicinity of the ni.nl up, 
along the route from the station to the MacArthur - Hr<wvlwM 
Pill Hill area, and at this latter location. 

Minimum growth in the residential areas does not necesn/u iiy 
mean that the existing structures in these areas would »><• ptf| 
served and that the overall image and condition of the < 
neighborhoods would remain unchanged. Because most of thn 
existing units are in older structures, future mainten?in< > 
remodeling expenses would be high and may increase as the m r * 
of the structure increases. Further, because existing r.-ui - 
and home values are relatively low, especially in neighborlu|^M 

"E" and "F" on the west side of the freeway, the existing .. i| 

tion of at least some units is not good. Also, we have ld«»n 
tified that some of the residents in the area are there b«M*mi^B 
their housing options are limited by their ability to pay r.•» 
it. This is especially true for neighborhood "E" and to som# 
extent neighborhood "F". Therefore, some type of concentrui < .1 
code enforcement program would definitely be necessary to help 
these owners and to prevent further structural deterioration, 
Such a program would probably be needed in some sections of 
neighborhoods "B" and "C" as well as in "E" and "F". Howevrr. 
over the longer run, the desirability of the area, especially 
west of the freeway arid in neighborhood "E", would not change 
significantly so that the percentage of residents who are un¬ 
able to meet housing expenses would most likely not decline, 
necessitating some continuing public program to help "preserve" 
the area. This would be important because "downward" pressuren 
in the quality of the residential neighborhoods would lessen 
the desirability of the area for future commercial land uses 
and the potential for future commercial development would be 
effected. 
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Alternative M-2 


A lternative M-2: High Density East 
of the Freeway (Without Redevelopment.) : 

This approach would recognize the sec- 

tion west of the Grove-Shafter Freeway 
as a low density area, but would provide 
for E&ajor new construction east of the 
freeway. The alternative assumes that 
the BART station would provide a mag¬ 
net that would extend over the latter 
area the positive economic forces al¬ 
ready found on Pill Hill and Broadway, 
The new construction would hopefully 
include high and medium-density apart¬ 
ments — and substantial office, and 
some retail, development (near the 
station as well as on Pill Hill and 
Broadway)... Public actions would in¬ 
clude extensive residential downzonings 
(especially west of the freeway) and 
other zoning changes* There would be 
various environmental improvements, 
and possibly a new feeder bus system 
linking the station with the sections 
to the east. There would be concen¬ 
trated code enforcement or the like, 
at least west of the freeway, but no 
redevelopment. 


As explained in Chapter VII, some incremental residential and 
commercial development will take place east of the freeway in 
neighborhoods "B", "C", and "D" and in the Broadway area. This 
alternative would allow for this development and would encourage 
it by providing some environmental improvements throughout these 
areas. New residential construction that is well maintained would 
have a positive effect on improving the desirability of the 
neighborhoods. Although the existing social areas would not 
change significantly the overall image of the area east of the 
freeway would improve, enhancing the potential for future commer¬ 
cial uses. There is a danger that some of the oldest structures 
or those that are least well maintained would not be upgraded in 
this process and that owners may allow them to deteriorate hoping 
that they will be purchased and the site used for new construction 
in the future. If this process begins to happen at several 
different locations the overall benefits to be gained from new 
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construction may be nullified by this deterioration, tm i« 
especially true because the demand is not so great that •ii 
new development would happen rapidly. Rather, the 

vouLd be slower and will develop incrementally. 

There would be definite advantages to linking the BART nt./tl i . . 
to the existing activity in the Broadway - MacArthur - Nil Ml| 
area. Such a plan along with environmental improvements /i|..n, 
the route would help to encourage BART patronage and to hit..* 
more people into the area. Special consideration given t.o t... 
proving the areas of Telegraph Avenue near to the station w mM 
be very important in encouraging the use of the feeder bun . . 
and in strengthening the Telegraph commercial area. 



There would be little change in the existing conditions to Urn 
west of the freeway if a code enforcement or housing rehablit 


tation program is undertaken in neighborhoods "E" and "F". Am 
described in Alternative M-l, there are pressures for changn 
in these older neighborhoods, especially "E", that must contlmil 
to be controlled over the longer run so that the number of mn|J 


dents who are unable to meet housing and maintenance expeni.< ■ 
would not increase significantly so that it would be more diff'h nil 
and more costly from the public's point of view to help "prr 
serve" these areas. 



Alternative M-3; High Density and 

Redevelopment East of the Freeway ; 

tike Alternative M-2, this concept 

v^ould recognize the section west of 
the freeway as a low-density area 
but provide for major new construc¬ 
tion east of it. However, a more 
massive effort would be made to en- 
! courage the latter. New construction 
would include high and medium-density 
apartments — and substantial office, 
and some retail, construction... 
Public actions would feature a major 
redevelopment project east of the 

































freeway, possibly on the "super¬ 
block" bounded by the freeway, 

4oth, Telegraph, and West MacArthur. 

There would be various environmental 
improvements, and perhaps a new 
feeder bus system connecting the 
station with Pill Hill and Broadway. 

There would be extensive downzoning 
(especially west of the freeway), 
and concentrated code enforcement or 
the like. 

j 

For the MacArthur area, this alternative could be the most 
successful one in terms of using public actions to stimulate 
private investment and to relate this development to BART 
patronage. It would probably be successful in extending the 
"image" and demand now found in the Pill Hill - MacArthur - 
Broadway agglomerations and the adjacent Piedmont Avenue sec¬ 
tion, to the vicinity of the station, and stimulating new 
development in the areas in between. A clearance project on 
the above described "superblock" should be able to attract 
new office and convenience retail development (and if desired, 
apartment facilities), and act as a catalyst for other new 
development nearby. A new feeder bus system that would link 
the station to Pill Hill via the MacArthur - Broadway area, 
would be quite helpful in encouraging such development. En¬ 
vironmental improvements along the feeder bus route, and 
especially along Telegraph Avenue near the station would also 
help. It is likely that as new commercial development, includ¬ 
ing some secondary office space, comes in and the area generally 
improves, residential development, primarily medium-and high- 
density apartments for middle-income residents, would be 
encouraged to locate in the neighborhoods to the east of the 
freeway. 

However, because of the boundary effect of the freeway, there 
would still be very little impact west of it and actions would 
have to be taken to assist owners in the maintenance and im¬ 
provement of existing properties there. The same general approach 
described for this area in alternatives M-l and M-2 would again 
apply here. 
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Alternative M-4 


Alternative M-4: High Density on 

Both Sides of the Freeway (With 

Redevelopment on the West Side) : 

This approach would seek to take 

advantage of the increased acces¬ 
sibility the station provides on 
both sides of the freeway. It would 
assume that the section east of the 
freeway can develop more or less on 
its own, but that almost nothing wl1l 
happen to the west without massive 
efforts. Accordingly, this alterna¬ 
tive would seek to sharply improve 
the physical environment west of the 
freeway. It would provide for high 
and medium-density apartments -- and 
substantial office., and some retail, 
construction — on both sides of the 
freeway... Public actions would em¬ 
phasize a major redevelopment pro¬ 
ject west of the freeway, as well as 
concentrated code enforcement or the 
like. There would be various environ 
mental improvements and zoning changes 
and perhaps a new feeder bus system, 
on both sides of the freeway. 


This alternative is designed to revitalize the area west of t In 

freeway, thereby also serving to protect and encourage major. 

development in the section east of the freeway without the rx ' -i 
for major public intervention there. However, there would be 
difficulties in achieving these results. 


To be successful, the redevelopment project necessary to accom 
plish the desired end-states would have to involve a massive 
investment of public funds and would have to include clearance 
and redevelopment on a fairly large scale along Grove Street mid 
the adjoining blocks. However, even with redevelopment on thlM 
large a scale, it would be difficult to create a new social ar< , 
there and especially one that would be able to support new real 
dential and commercial development. Physically neighborhood 
is separated by the Grove-Shafter Freeway from the neighborhood 
to the east so that its "image" would continue to be associated 
largely with the neighborhoods to the west. Further, there is n 
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existing agglomeration of commercial activities with wh1«-h tin 
redeveloped area could become associated. Therefore, developers 
would be somewhat reluctant to come Into the area and much of the 
new development would have to depend on public subsidies. 

Improvements made west of the freeway would not produce any sig¬ 
nificant positive spill-over effect that would serve to facili¬ 
tate major new private development on the east side because of 
the strong boundary effect provided by the Grove-Shafter Freeway. 
The actions west of the freeway probably would lead to decreases 
In crime and vandalism throughout the area. However, new devel¬ 
opment on the eastern side would be that forecast in Chapter VII 
unless there are the kinds of environmental improvements consider¬ 
ed In alternatives M-l and M-2 as well as a new feeder bus system. 
Actions to link the existing activities and agglomerations of the 
Pill Hill - MacArthur - Broadway area to the station would be 
supported by Improvements and a new feeder bus service on the 
western side serving to link the residential areas there to the 
BART station. Thus the total amount of traffic to and from the 
station area would increase, increasing the total market poten¬ 
tial for new commercial development In the adjoining blocks on 
Telegraph. However, except for this possible Increased market 
potential, new development In neighborhoods "B", "C", and "D" 
would be very similar to that described in alternative M-2 if 
the residential zoning Is not changed and similar to that for 
M-l If the aireas are downzoned. 











Rockrldge Station Area Alternatives 



Alternative R-l: Minimum Growth nn< I 
Maximum Preservation : This approach 
would seek to keep nearly all of 
Rockrldge as single-family houses. 

This, It would be argued, would seel 
to maximize preservation of the are,-,', 
desirable physical character and sort . i 
stability and to minimize traffic In 
creases on the area's narrow streets 
Only a few sections (such as along 
rr^ajor streets) would provide for apnri 
ments and even there high-rise build In* 
would be prohibited. The alternatlv. 
would try to enchance the existing pal 
tern of small scale "Union Street" 
specialty and convenience shops a loin 
College Avenue; large-scale office 
construction which could destroy thin 
pattern, would be excluded... Public 
actions would emphasize extensive 
"downzoning" of residential densities 
and other toughening of development 
controls, as well as a variety of en¬ 
vironmental improvements (for example, 
buffering along the freeway and tree 
planting). Possibly there would be 
concentrated code enforcement or com¬ 
parable action in some sections, but 
ho redevelopment. 


This alternative would serve to limit both residential and oon.n..*i' 
cial development to smaller-scale projects and would encourru > 
maintenance and remodeling of the existing structures. Such 11 . 1 , 11 ** 
on new development wou;ld prevent significant changes in the Hi>< i « 
ridge character , and would keep rents from increasing sharply 
thereby making it easier for middle-income families and margin.i 
retail stores to remain there. Restrictive zoning in combinnt i .. 
with demand pressures would tend to increase existing rents sorm 
what, but these increases would not be nearly as great as those 
which would result if higher paying, larger scale new development 
were allowed to be built in the area. Furthermore, this alter .. , 
tive would indeed serve to restrict increases in locally-generni • i 
traffic. 


I 
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Alternative R-2 



Alternative R-2s Scattered Low - 

Rise Apartments! This concept 

would sprinkle a substantial 
number of low-rise apartments 
(and possibly townhouses) among 
the existing single-family houses, 
in most sections of Rickridge with¬ 
in easy walking distance of the 
station. An argument for this pat¬ 
tern is that it would allow apart¬ 
ment dwellers to live near the 
station, yet in quieter, more spa¬ 
cious surroundings than if the 
apartments were clustered tightly 
together. Hopefully, the new 
apartments could be kept harmoni¬ 
ous, in scale and design, with the 
neighboring houses. The alterna¬ 
tive would also seek to preserve and 
enhance the pattern of small-scale 
convenience and "Union Street" shops 
along College, though perhaps allowing 
a little more intensive development 
than under Alternative R-l...Public 
actions would emphasize improved 
apartment design standards and other 
new zoning provisions, as well as a 
variety of environmental Improvements 
(possibly including new park space). 
There might be concentrated code en¬ 
forcement or the equivalent in some 
sections, but no redevelopment. 


Like the previous option, this alternative would serve to protect 
the existing low-density, small-scale character of the Rockridge 
neighborhoods. It would differ from the Alternative R-l in that 
it would allow more new residential units and would encourage 
them to intersperse within many of the existing single-family 

X 

neighborhoods. If these new units were designed well, were of 
low-density and height, were well landscaped and maintained, and 
were carefully designed to be attractive additions to the neigh¬ 
borhoods, they would enchance the area and Its Image, allowing 
for some growth with a minimum of added congestion. 


The density and design contols that would apply to the construc¬ 
tion of these units would increase the costs of construction, so 
that the subareas most likely to generate the rents necessary to 
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support them would he neighborhoods "A", “B", "C ", and pm I 1 i 

"D" and "E". Environmental improvements such as trees, n*M«(|j 
park facilities, and special buffering along the freeway w.|J 
be necessary and quite important to the total effect. PurthB 
a code enforcement program or the equivalent, would be n<< "hi i 



at least portions of neighborhoods "D", "E", "F", and "O' •" 
prevent deterioration pressures from spreading eastward n >■ 
Telegraph. 

The demand for neighborhood retail facilities would incre.i 
somewhat as a result of the added number of residents, who w. i| 

i 

most likely be middle and upper-middle income households, nnd 
because of the general improvement in the area. Again, t;h< • 
establishments could be smaller scale and could locate in lit* 
existing structures. 


Alternative R-3» Low-Rise Development 

West of College Avenue : This concept 

would reserve much of Rockridge (in¬ 
cluding most of the generally higher- 
value sections east of College) for 
single-family houses, but would active 
ly encourage major new low-rise apart 
ment and townhouse projects west of 
College. The latter would be intended 
for middle to upper-middle incomes, and 
would be carefully designed to incorp¬ 
orate "Rockridge" themes and scale. 

As for commercial uses, this atlerna- 
tive would seek to preserve and en¬ 
hance the small-scale convenience and 
"Union Street" shops along College... 
Public actions would involve one or 
two land assembly projects west of 
College. There would also be extensive 
"downzoning" and toughening of develop¬ 
ment controls; a variety of environmental 
improvements; and possibly in some sec¬ 
tions, concentrated code enforcement or 
the equivalent. 



Alternative R-3 



i j • 

This alternative provides a good, workable strategy for proteci t"M 
the low-density areas east of College Avenue by encouraging th< 
right kind of development west of College. For such a plan to l" 
successful over the long run, would require well designed, weli 
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maintained new development at various locations in neighborhoods 
"D", "E", "F" and "G". Locations along Claremont Avenue would be 
especially appropriate, since this street presently divides two 
different social areas and provides highly visible building sites. 
To complete such a concept successfully would require careful 
planning and the assembly and rebuilding of at least some large 
sites. Perhaps the latter could be achieved through cooperative 
arrangements between owners and builders, but public involvement 
might be necessary, at least to facilitate land assembly. This 
would be especially true if townhouse and garden apartments of 
very low density were to be built. Environmental improvements 
and, in sections, code enforcement or the like would also be 
needed. 

This concept offers an excellent strategy for improving the 
quality and image of the entire Rockridge area as a middle- 
income residential community. As a result, the area east of 
College Avenue would continue to be maintained and upgraded 
through private investment. New retail establishments would 
be attracted along College Avenue. 



Alternative R-4: High-Rise Apart ¬ 

ment Cluster Around the Station 
"(Without Redevelopment) : 'this alter¬ 
native would seek to take advantage 
of the high accessibility right near 
the station. There would be a fair¬ 
ly tight cluster of low-rise and 
high-rise apartments surrounding the 
station, on both sides of College. 

There would be substantial new retail 
and office construction along College 
especially near the station, although 
hopefully the "Union Street" theme 
would continue... Public actions would 
involve selective "upzoning 11 to allow 
high-rise, balanced by downzoning of 
good single-family sections farther 
from the station. There would also 
be improved design controls; various 
environmental improvements (including 
new park space); and possibly in some 
sections, concentrated code enforcement 
or the like. However, there would be 
no redevelopment. 
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High-rise residential development would already be ecorinml. 
feasible along College Avenue and in neighborhoods "A", "n", 

"E" and to some extent "D" if the present zoning were chm.i • .1 
to allow this. However, such high-density construction 1 | 
aggravate traffic problems unless the new units were car«TnI|y • 
located and offsetting circulation changes or improvement >11 1 | 
be made. The large new buildings would need to be careful 1 
designed to maximize their compatibility with existing nm.• 1 1 
scale development. However designed, though, their scal<- w.mi | 
be bound to change somewhat the character of Rockridge a:i w< l 1 
as contribute to population growth and increases in the n< < >1 1 if 
public facilities. 

The demand for retail facilities would increase somewhat an 1 
result of the added number of residents many of whom would iimnli 
likely be in the uppper-middle-and middle-income categorieM. 

Rents and land values would increase somewhat in the immed.lnin 
vicinity of the new development. Those retailers with the 11M 11 
ty to pay the highest rents will locate closest to the station 
and add to what would be a new focus of activity. Retailerr. w 1. 1 
are unable to pay the higher rents including many of the ex,ltd In 
merchants, will locate further from this center point especiall 
along College between the station and Broadway. Thus the sen I* 
and character of retail establishments will not change signi11 
cantly. Service oriented office uses will be encouraged to In. • In 
in the area, but an Increase in the demand for general officr 
space will not necessarily result from this alternative. 

There would be relatively little new construction in most of th*> 
sections below College Avenue toward Telegraph and there would 
continue to be pressures for structural deterioration in these 
sections unless an extensive program of code enforcement and env 1. ti 
mental improvements were begun there. Such emphasis in these '.niu 
would contribute to the overall lasting success of this alterm. 
tive in taking advantage of the space impedence impacts of BART. 














Alternative R- 5 ; High Density and 

Re development Arouna the Station : 

This approach, also, would try to 

realize the accessibility potential 
right near the station, but in a 
more active manner than Alternative 
R- 4 . It would radically change the 
arguably obsolete immediate environs 
of the station, and would encourage 
a surrounding tight cluster of high- 
rise and low-rise apartments and 
major office and retail construction. 
Hopefully, though, there would still 
be some continuation of the "Union 
Street" theme along College... Public 
actions would feature some form of 
r'edeveTopment project at or adjacent 
to the station. There would also be 
selective upzoning near the station 
(balanced by downzonings farther 
away); improved design controls; 
various environmental improvements 
(including new park space); and 
possibly, in some sections, concen¬ 
trated code enforcement or the 
equivalent. 


This alternative would establish the area right around the BART 
station as the central focus for Rockridge. It would probably 
be quite successful in attracting major new office, retail, and 
apartment construction. Such intensification there would raise 
commercial rents in the vicinity. Also, depending on project 
design and possible circulation improvements, it poses the dan¬ 
ger of seriously increased traffic congestion. To be least 
disruptive, redevelopment here would need to provide for com¬ 
pensating traffic improvements and circulation changes, to provide 
adequate open spaces and recreation facilities, and featu± - e appro¬ 
priate pedestrian-oriented design along College Avenue and the 
adjoining streets. 

Retail and office uses with the ability to pay the highest rents 
will locate closest to the station. Many of the smaller retail 
stores would be able to continue along College although most 01 
the more marginal operations would be forced out of those sices 
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nearer the station and to the north of it. Rents will not- 
be raised so noticeably along College Avenue south of the 
station. In general higher paying office uses should be 
encouraged to locate at the station redevelopment area or 
along the side streets adjacent to it. 

Both the increased commercial activity and traffic near the 
station and the noise from the freeway would make these side 
street less desirable for residential uses. 

Higher density residential would be encouraged to locate 
around the commercial development. Strict design controls 
and environmental improvements would be needed to protect llw 
appearance of the residential areas. Careful consideration 
should be given to preserving the best single-family sections 
in neighborhoods "A", "B", "C", and portions of "D" by down- 

zoning and by locating major new development so as not to din 
rupt these neighborhoods. A code enforcement program or the 
like would still be necessary in "F" and "G" to control prestiuirffl 
for deterioration there. 

Overall this alternative offers a good, workable strategy for 
realizing the potential impacts of BART. 












Fruitvale Station Area Alternatives 


Alternative P- 1 ? Minimum Growth and 

Maximum Preservation : This alterna¬ 

tive would try to minimize the amount 
of new development and, at the same 
time, would try to preserve and en¬ 
hance nearly all of Fruitvale's resi¬ 
dential area, including those below 
the BART line in the Kennedy Tract, 
for low-density housing. This, pre¬ 
sumably, would help to protect neigh¬ 
borhood stability, to conserve needed 
existing low-income housing, and to 
minimize the burden on local public 
facilities. Only a few sections 
(such as right near the station and 
along portions of Pruitvale Avenue 
and Sausal Creek) would provide for 
apartments. Hopefully there would be 
some intensifications of retailing in 
the old shopping district along East 
l 4 th near the station, and possibly 
of office or medical facilities in 
some nearby sections... Public actions 
would include downzoning most of the 
residential areas above East l 4 th, 
rezoning most of the housing "pockets" 
in the Kennedy Tract from industrial 
to residential zoning, and applying 
more restrictive controls to many of 
the remaining industrial areas. There 
would be various environmental improve¬ 
ments and concentrated code enforcement 
or the like, especially below East l 4 th 
Street, but no redevelopment project. 

Efforts to "preserve and enhance" Fruitvale's residential areas 
would require quite extensive public involvement in programs that 
would provide funds for code enforcement, residential rehabilita¬ 
tion, and environmental improvements. This is especially true 
for those neighborhoods below the BART line. Mere changes in 
zoning there would not have any real effect on preserving or im¬ 
proving the quality of the residential neighborhoods and 
controlling further spread of the deterioration process. In fact, 
a change to residential zoning in those areas currently zoned for 
industry might even serve to hasten the dterioration process be¬ 
cause present owners would be more able to sell their properties 
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and leave the area, hoping to get whatever price they coul ■■ 
ohem. Because of the existing condition of many portions of 
that area, buyers would be those most interested in a hounliJ 

bargain and those unable to pay for future upkeep and lmpn.vl 
ments. 


Thus, to be effective in preserving and improving the resld.-ni 
neighborhoods below the BART tracks, zoning changes must l„ ,.,|f 
panied by active(programs encouraging owners to stay in tht 

and providing funds for maintenance and remodeling. .. . 

older abandoned and deteriorated buildings would need to b<« -mu 
moved, streets and sidewalks repaired, park and playground ipafj 
added, and careful planning and strict controls enforced to 
trol the adverse impacts of the remaining industrial areas 
the residential pockets. 

Downzoning in neighborhoods "A", "b", "C", and "D" would prc.-lu.ll 
new development from these areas. However, because subareas "n." 
and F below the tracks will be improved,pressures for detei I<>m| 
tion and neighborhood change coming from them up into the othili 
neighborhoods will be lessened. In general owners in "A", "it", 

C , and D are able to meet maintenance expenses and will <<<>uJ 

be able t0 d ° SO * There are some individual structure 
m 'A" particularly which could be improved but the overall out . 
look for neighborhood preservation is good. Some new apartment 
development would improve the area somewhat and should be inc lu.iu*, 


Such improvements of the residential areas would not serve to 
significantly intensify retailing along East 14 th Street or to 
encourage new development there. For several reasons, as ex¬ 
plained in Chapter VI, the retailing market has changed from whul. 
it was when the existing areas were built. Given the existing 
kinds oi residential development, even with some general improve, 
ments, the old market would not be revived enough to cause any 
significant new development or rehabilitation. Perhaps there nn 
be a few additions of small convenience type shops or stores that 
would locate in the existing buildings. 
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Alternative F -2 


Alternative F- 2 : High Density In 

Selected Areas (Without Redevelop ¬ 

ment ): This concept would try to 
use the station's accessibility po¬ 
tential to revitalize Fruitvale by 
providing for a substantial amount 
of new construction in appropriate 
locations. New high and medium- 
density apartments would be allowed 
in those sections with the best 
accessibility or amenities — for 
example, right next bo the station 
and along Fruitvale Avenue and Sausal 
Creek. Conversely, new housing would 
be kept out of the environmentally- 
deficient portions of the Kennedy 
Tract below the BART line, and indus¬ 
trial and heavy commercial uses would 
be expected to gradually replace the 
existing housing there. Hopefully 
there would be intensification of re¬ 
tailing in the old shopping district 
near the station, and some office or 
medical construction there are on 
East l 4 th and Fruitvale... Public ac - 
tions would include selective rezonings 
designed to channel new development in¬ 
to the best locations. (Below the BART 
line the zoning would remain industrial 
although this could be "light indus¬ 
trial" where there are still pockets 
of housing*) There would be various 
environmental improvements, including 
additional park space, which would 
hopefully stimulate new private con¬ 
struction. There would also be at 
least some concentrated code enforce¬ 
ment or comparable actions, but no 
redevelopment project. 


This alternative depends essentially upon zoning and capital 
improvements to spur new development and preserve the areas above 
the BART line. As explained in Chapter VII, some medium to high- 
density residential construction is feasible in neighborhoods 
"A", "B", "C", and "D", with a zoning change from industrial to 
residential in "D" and without zoning changes in the other three 
subareas. This construction would serve to improve the general 
area, especially if environmental improvements and some code en¬ 
forcement were undertaken to encourage new development. 
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However, deterioration would continue in the neighborhood!; 
below the station, tending to cause future dislocation of l im 
present residents there, and having adverse impacts on the 
existing industries and the other Pruitvale neighborhoods mi- ■ 
the BART line, especially those portions adjacent to it. 0 u»* mi 
alysis in earlier chapters concludes that demand for new in.1 m 
trail space will be mainly limited to space needed to remod. 1. 
rebuild, and expand existing facilities. Thus, the demand win 
not be sufficiently strong to result in the replacement of 1 ■,,, * 
numbers of existing dwelling by industries. Further, cont 1 mi 1nfj 
deterioration of the residential areas will decrease the demand 
or industrial space as was explained in Chapter VI thereby 
slowing the process of conversion of land from residential t.<. 
industrial uses. 

Therefore, under this alternative, these forces for change n. 

below the station would tend to nullify forces for improvement 
above the station so that the overall improvement of the Fruit 
vale area would not be great over the long run. Large invent,..,. | 
of funds for environmental improvements and code enforcement w..,, J 
help but would not be enough to completely reverse the trendn, 
Although the effects would be different, the overall results 
under F -2 would be no better than those under F-l. 

The commercial strip along East l 4 th Street would not be sign 11 1 
cantly revitalized because the neighborhoods themselves would i.-.t 
be changed significantly and because the existing development 
there would no longer serve the market that it was designed 1 ... 
serve. The private market would not be able to redevelop thal 
area to the extent needed to change its image and to make it 
attractive to both BART patrons and neighborhood residents. Thu 
kind of shopping cluster needed to serve the existing markets 
should really be limited to only a small section of the existing 
strip and attention would have to be focused on new uses for 
some of the existing space along the street. The private markH 
could not provide the: scale of redesign and redevelopment need<u 
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to create a "new" area and redesign existing areas so as to 
enhance and support it. 


As our analysis in Chapter VII concluded, new office construction 
is generally not feasible in the area and the actions included 
in this alternative will not change this result. 



Alternative F-3: High Density in 
Selected Areas (Witri Some Redevelop ¬ 

ment Near the Station) ; Like Alterna¬ 
tive F-2 this approach would encourage 
new station-related development, but 
it would make a more active effort to 
stimulate this. High and medium-den¬ 
sity apartments would be allowed in those 
sections with the best accessibility or 
amenities — for example, right next 
to the station and Along Fruitvale 
Avenue and Sausal Creek. (New housing 
would be excluded from the portions of 
the Kennedy Tract below the BART line, 
and existing housing there would, pre¬ 
sumably, be replaced gradually by in¬ 
dustry and heavy commercial.) The al¬ 
ternative would call for intensification 
of retailing in the old shopping district 
near the station, and new office or medi¬ 
cal construction there and on East l4th 
and Fruitvale...Public actions would em¬ 
phasize a moderate-sized redevelopment 
project right at or next to the station. 

In Fruitvale generally, there would be 
selective rezonings designed to channel 
new development into the best locations. 
There would also be various environmental 
improvements, including additional park 
space, and at least some concentrated code 
, enforcement or equivalent. 


A moderate-sized redevelopment project in the immediate vicinity 
of the station that would include convenience type retail stores 
and would serve both the neighborhood market and BART travelers 
and would enhance retail sales and improve the image of the 
shopping district. It would serve to encourage new residential 
development near to the station and along Fruitvale Avenue and 


Sausal Creek. However, like the other alternatives already con¬ 
sidered it will not affect the potential for future offices uses. 
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We have identified strong pressures for deterioration comir., 
from the areas below the station and from the existing comm* r 
cial strip along East 14th which must be dealt with if the 
redevelopment project is to improve the total area. Just an 
under Alternative F-2, these pressures would tend to negate 

various improvements over the long run. 

) ' 

The effectiveness of araoderate-sized redevelopment project < ""i(| 
be increased if it were supplemented by a major, widespread in 
vestment of public energies and funds to rezone and reinfor* < 
deteriorating areas with code enforcement and environmental 
improvements, including the removal of those properties mosl 
badly deteriorated. But such involvement would have to be mui. 
stantial and long term, and would have to involve the investment 
of significant public funds. It should be stressed that the mmI I 
to reverse existing trends for deterioration, not only to proi.nuM 
against them. Though this might be done without widespread cImaH 
ance and redevelopment, it would require very significant putilip 
involvement. 


As was explained under Alternative F-2, continued careful atimit|fl 
must be given to the compatibility of industrial and resident inl 
uses because the demand for industrial expansion would still rmi 
be great enough to replace the housing below the BART line. 

Alternative F-4: Major Redesign and 

Redevelopment Below East 14th"street : 

fhis alternative would radically re- 
shape a large area' below East 14th Street 
so as to create a large "enclave" with 
its own self-contained environment focus¬ 
sing on the station. New medium and high- 
density housing would concentrate largely 
in this enclave, though some construction 
would be expected above East 14th as wel-l - 
New retail and office facilities would 
also concentrate in or right next to the 
enclave, although some would be expected 
to spill onto nearby streets.The presumed 
relocation of many Kennedy Tract resident;! 
to new housing in the enclave would 

I 



Alternative F-4 
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facilitate industrial replacement of 
the old housing elsewhere.,.. Public 
actions would empahsize very large-scale 
redevelopment. Also Involved would be 
rezoning of the "enclave" from industrial 
to residential and commercial, tighter 
zoning controls in nearby industrial 
areas, and substantial downzoning of 
areas above East l4th Street. There 
would be various environmental improve¬ 
ments, including new park and school 
facilities in the "enclave", and con¬ 
centrated code enforcement or the equiv¬ 
alent . 


This alternative is designed to solve the environmental and deter¬ 
ioration problems below the station rather than trying to delay 
pressures and possibly reverse them. This type of approach would 
clearly be the most successful in revitalizing the entire area, 
although some of the neighborhoods would dramatically change as a 
result. This alternative would do more than any of the other 
three in terms of attempting to create a whole new social area 
and increasing and changing the demand for space as a result. 
Further, it would probably do more to encourage BART patronage 
than any of the other. However, to be successful this alterna¬ 
tive would be quite costly and would require a large public in¬ 
vestment of funds. 

This alternative would facilitate the improvement of housing 
quality for both low and middle income residents. It would also 
help provide for expansion and improvement of existing industrial 
areas and could better promote separation of housing and industry 
reorganization of the confusing circulation system near East 12th 
Street and San Leandro Street, and general upgrading of the physi¬ 
cal environment. As a result new retail development would oe 
encouraged to serve these areas. The "enclave" area should be 
designed so as to serve both neighborhood residents and BART patrons 
and should include areas for outdoor recreation, eating, and re¬ 
laxing as part of a general plan to create a real focus at the 
station, thereby strenghtening the cohesiveness of the entire 
neighborhood on both sides of it. Code enforcement would be needed 
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in these sections of the area where older buildings would ..{ 

including sections above the BART line, as a further .. 

measure that would reinforce public commitment and internsl |h| 
the area. 

Such a comprehensive approach should be carefully coordinnt..d 
the goals of the existing community and the Church and should 
elude their involvement. If the goals of the alternative urn 
carefully coordinated with those of the existing resident.*), i h 
type of program which would result would have a more last Inc 
effect on the entire area. 
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